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AGassiz AssocIATION. Barton Chapter. Meetings, Mondays, | 


7.30 P. M., at rooms of Boston Scientific Society, 419 Washington | 
Street. 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCKS. Hall of the | 


Academy, 10% Beacon Street. Next regular meeting, Wednes- 
day, April 11. 


APPALACHIAN Mountarn Crus. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
Next regular meeting, at the Institute of Technology, April 11. 


: Bostonian Soctery. Old State House. Next regular meet- | 
ing, Tuesday, April 10. 


Boston Soctery or Crvit ENGINEERS. Wesleyan Hall, Brom. | 
field Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, April 18. 


Boston Society or Naturat History. Natural History 
Building, corner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets. Museum of 
Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 5 
free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cents. 
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century ; closes May 20, 1894. 
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"ts My emage HisToric-GENEALOGICAL Society. No. 18 
a Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, April 4. 
themes Scrence Crass. Corner Berkeley and | 
. 'reets. Sunday, April 1, 12.15 Pp. m.; The Scienc 
Religion, by Edwin P. 0.8 


Starbuck. 


Socizry OF ARTs. 
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alar , ology ext reg 


associated for thirty years or more. 


| church of La Madeleine in Paris the other day. 


enough to count for two. 


subject to duty. 


honors were won was laudable. The American people can 
afford to pay something for sentiment; much for that sen- 


And 


undoubtedly this attempt would have been successful had 


timent which reverences noble historic memories. 


not pirates of the Carribean plundered and burned and | 


broken up the stranded vessel as she lay on those alien 
But 


gether regrettable. 


shores. the ending of the 
Had floated, her future 
career would have been that of a show in some navy yard, 
a relic, slowly decaying or put through processes of 
‘repair’ as destructive of the sentiment attaching to the 
original as those to which it is proposed to subject our 
State House. The Kearsarge, dead on Roncador reef, now 
becomes the prize of our poets and historians. 


Kearsarge is not alto- 


she been 


It is seldom indeed that the death of a private citizen, 
who has lived modestly a quiet life, calls forth such general 


| expressions of regret and such notable demonstrations of 
| 
| respect as that of Harry A. McGlenen. 


Mr. MeGlenen 


jnever held a public office, was not conspicuous in any 


great enterprise, accumulated no great fortune, and in no 


| way could be classed with those who hold a place ‘in the 
a| public eye.’ 


The only point at which he touched the 
region of publicity was that of his services in connection 
with the Boston Theatre, with whose management he was 
Yet his death, which 
occurred suddenly last Saturday, showed that this quiet, 
unassuming man had won a place in the regard of the 
community of which the highest in public station might be 
proud. And he won this place by his simple, manly in- 
tegrity of character and life, his warmly sympathetic 


| nature, and his kindness of heart, which showed in deed 
| as well as in word. 


An interesting example of the wonderful resources of 
the Bertillon system of identification through measure- 
ments of certain unchanging parts of the body was given 
in the case of the anarchist who blew himself to pieces 
with the bomb which he exploded in the porch of the 
His face 


| * . . . 
| was uninjured, but neither the police nor any one else rec- 
| ognized the features. 


Measurements of the bones, the ear, 
the left foot and other limbs and features were then taken, 


| and within an hour M. Bertillon’s records supplied the 


name and gave the career of the man. He was Desiré 
Joseph Pauwels, and it has since been learned that he is 
the same as that other notorious anarchist going by the 


name of Rabardy. ‘Two of this pestiferous brotherhood, 


| therefore, seem to have been extinguished by one explosion ; 


for under his alias Pauwels-Rabardy has been active 
Martial Bourdin, another of the 


same circle, was killed by his own bomb in Greenwich 


| Park, London, about six weeks ago; and it begins to look 


as if the extinction of the anarchist propaganda abroad 
would be brought about by the clumsiness of its own mem- 
bers rather than by the action of the authorities. 


The Italian merchant who undertook to smuggle 
through the New York Custom House a costly wedding 


gift for the daughter of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, the New 


| York banker, furnished a striking illustration of the dif- 


ference in the working of the code of commercial ethics in 
private business and in affairs to which the government 
is a party. The device which Mr. Fabbri employed was 
that of a commonplace smuggler. He cut a square cavity 
in the middle of a volume of Moody’s sermons, enclosed in 
it the bracelet of diamonds and sapphires which he in- 
tended as a wedding gift, and sent it through the mail 
with confidence that it would be passed as a book and not 
The trick was discovered; the bracelet 
appraised as of the value of $4000; and on this appraisal 
Mr. Morgan was allowed to pay the lawful duty of $400 
and thus redeem the jewel. Had this been a commercial 
transaction, the delivery of goods purchased in the ordi- 











» 


{ SVVECENTS. 


nary course of trade, no one can imagine that Mr. Fabbri 
would descend to the practice of the low arts of the smug- 
gler to evade payment of proper charges. Commercial 
ethics would have forbidden it. Being an affair between 
himself and that impersonal entity known as Uncle Sam, 
he probably felt no compunctions of conscience when in- 
dulging in sharp practice. And here a further interesting 
doubt arises; namely, if Mr. Fabbri’s trick had succeeded, 
and the bracelet reached the hand for which it was 
intended without discovery by the customs officials, would 
Mr. Morgan have felt in necessary to reimburse Uncle 


| Sam the $400 in duties? 


Mr. B. F. Keith hospitably opened to a throng of in- 
vited guests, including many notables of Boston’s dramatic 
and social circles, his very beautiful new theatre, on Sat- 
urday evening last. An observer familiar with Old-World 
sights, led blindfold into the theatre's foyer, or any onefof 
its charming waiting-rooms, and then, his eyes released, 
bidden to say where he was, would instantly guess himself 
in some dainty nook of Versailles or Fontainbleau. The 
Louis XIV. scheme of decoration has everywhere been 
carried out, with flawless taste and prodigal generosity. 
Boucher himself might have painted the rosy Cupids that 
smile down from frieze and panel; before the exquisite 
cabinets, laden Marie Antoinette 
The theatre itself 
makes good its claim to be the most beautiful playhouse in 
America; everywhere the eye finds delight in its brilliancy 
and harmony, and the senses rejoice in its cosy comfort. 
Boston may well be proud of a house of entertainment so 
perfectly appointed and certain to be so admirably con- 
ducted. 


with rare bric-d-brac, 


might have paused in admiration. 


Is there any way in which painstaking persons who 
write anonymous letters can be made to understand that 
nobody of any sense reads them? Can it be worth while 
for anybody to write four quarto pages, which certainly no 
one will read but himself because he is ashamed to put his 
name to it? All people of sense, at least, look first to see 
who addresses them; and if nobody addresses them they 
tear up the paper and throw it into the fire. 





With the introduction of steam and iron to displace 
wood and sails in the building of ships for ocean traffic, 
there has arisen a new race of seamen, and at last there 
has come a revolt against some of the traditional methods 
of seamanship. A recent case is the agitation in the 
British merchant marine service against the watch-and- 
watch system on board ship. It is pointed out that the 
present system of two watches, of four hours on and four 
hours off, entails long hours of labor, together with short 
and broken rest when off duty, and thus brings about a 
mental and physical strain which incapacitate’ the officers 
from properly attending to their onerous and responsible 
duties while on watch and in charge of the ship; this 
is also much accentuated in the case of cargo steamers 
which, being frequently in port, necessitate extra duty in 
respect of the cargo. ‘“ The establishment of three watches 
on ships where there are three officers,” says the movers 
in this innovation, “will involve no additional expense, 
but will, by giving them proper and sufficient rest, enable 
them to attend to their duties efficiently, which is impossi- 
ble under the present system.” The Board of Trade 
announces that it has no objection to the proposed change, 
and it is not uvlikely that it will go into effect before long. 


The number and the persistence of the assaults now 
making or about to be made upon the North Pole ought to 
produce no inconsiderable measure of success. St. Johns, 
Newfoundland, is fast becoming a rendezvous for the ex- 
plorers. Negotiations are now in progress there for the 
engagement of steamers to take three different expeditions 
north during the coming summer, and the work of fitting 
out the vessels will soon begin. The sealing steamer 
Falcon has already been chartered to take a small relief 
party to Bowdoin Bay, where Lieut. Peary and his follow- 
ers are now wintering. She will carry supplies and will 
bring back the Peary party. The Stein expedition will 
start for Smith’s Sound in May, in either the Esquimaux 
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or the Aurora, steam whalers. The third expedition, which 
is to be sent out by the United States government, will also 
start from St. Johns. A ship already has been spoken for, 
and as soon as the appropriation is made by Congress, the 
contract will be made and preparations begun for the start. 
The destination of this expedition will be Lady Franklin’s 
Bay. It will be gone four years, and the time will be de- 
voted to scientific research. The Falcon will leave in July, 
and the American party is expected to depart at about the 
same time. 





Readers of Tue ComMONWEALTH Will recall the very 
interesting account of some of the ceremonial dances of the 
Zufii Indians given by Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, whore ex- 
plorations among the pueblos of Southern Arizona have 
added so much of value to our knowledge of American 
ethnology. Dr. Fewkes saw and wrote as a man of science. 
What the impression would be upon a non-scientific ob. 
server may be learned from the account which Mr. George 
Sherman gives, in the Fort Worth Gazette, of an extem- 
porized dance of the Zufiis performed for his gratification 
at Tucson. “ Without any preliminaries,” he says, “they 
set to, and of all the high jumping, side leaping, heel-and- 
toe work, sliding, shuffling I ever saw, that dancing was 
the best. They were light on their feet, graceful, and 
quick as lightning in all their movements. They whirled 
away from each other with a pretty heel-tap movement, 
spun around at the same time, touching the tips of their 
toes, turned a back somersault and came down like 
feathers, keeping in perfect time. The only aecompani- 
ment they had was a rude sort of a tom-tom and the whis- 
tling of a boy. They danced for three-quarters of an hour, 
and weren’t broken down. This was on the bare ground, 
mind you. Then a fine-looking boy brought a stone, not 
more than a foot square, threw it on the ground, hopped 
on it, and gave the finest clog dance and double-shuffle | 
ever saw. He had on cheap, worn shoes, with the heels 
nearly worn off, but he didn’t mind that. He spun around 
on his toes, on his heels, danced with one foot held in his 
hand, jumped up and clapped his heels together twice and 
whirled about on the toe of one foot. Then he beat a sort 
of tattoo with the heel of one foot, and made some fancy 
movements with the other. He gave a few wing move- 
ments that caught the crowd.” It is further made matter 
of record that at the end the boy “jumped down as fresh 
as a daisy.” 





“The Chinese question is in a fair way of settlemen 
through the treaty which was signed on the 17th of the 
present month and is now in the hands of the Senate for 
ratification. This is gratifying. The real objection to 
the Geary law has not been that it was harsh or unreason- 
able but simply that it placed the United States in the 
attitude of acting in bad faith by making a law which 
denied our solemn treaty agreements. As was said in 
these columns at the time of the passage of the Geary act, 
the exclusion of Chinese immigrants and the regulation of 
those already here in residence are matters covered by 
treaty between the two governments and can be properly 
readjusted only by treaty. This has now been done, and 
it seems to be done effectually. In the first place, it 
absolutely prohibits the coming of Chinese laborers into the 
United States. In the next place, it recognizes the system 
of registration of the Chinese already in the country. 
These are the two essential features of the Geary law. 
But in modification, or extension, the treaty permits the 
return of a Chinaman who may leave the conntry, when 
properly registered, if he has a wife, child or parent here, 
or has property or debts here to the amount of one thou- 
sand dollars. So, too, Chinamen who are not laborers, 
but officials, teachers, students, merchants or travellers for 
pleasure, may come in upon certificates satisfactory to the 
representatives of the United States in China. These are 
the main provisions of the new treaty as regards the 
Chinese. On the part of the United States, it is agreed 
that this government “ reciprocally recognizes the right of 
the government of China to act and enforce similar laws 
or regulations for the registration, free of charge, of all 
laborers, skilled or unskilled ( not merchants as defined by 
said acts of Congregs) citizens of the United States in 
China, whether residing within or without the treaty ports.” 
The United States government is to furnish annually 
“registers or reports showing the full name, age, occupa- 
tion and number or place of residence of all other citizens 
of the United States, including missionaries residing both 
within and without the treaty ports of China.” The most 
excellent feature of this treaty is its reciprocity. It is a 
friendly agreement, not a hostile edict of exclusion. 
Although one may read between the lines of the preamble 
a not altogether unmerited rebuke of some acts of some 
of the American people, where it is stated that “the 
government of China, in review of the antagonism and 
much deprecated and serious disorder to which the pres- 
ence of Chinese laborers has given rise in certain parts of 
the United States, desires to prohibit the immigration of 
such laborers from China to the United States.” 
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VENTILATION. 





Thoughtful people in Boston have been interested for 
some weeks past in a public investigation as to the con. 
dition of things in the public institutions for charity, cor- 
rection, and reform. Such investigatious, once in ten or 
twenty years, come to be regarded as almost, of course, to 
break up the routine of administration. Sometimes a 
spirited novel turns the public’s eye on the Dotheboys 
Halls of the community. Sometimes it is a Kane trial, and 
sometimes an ‘investigation.’ 

There was a period, not so long ago, when the ‘ public 
institutions,’ as such places came to be called, were among 
the matters of pride in the city’s regard. If the Grand 
Duke Alexis came along, or any such guest, you took him 
to see ‘the institutions.” The Marquis of Lansdowne’s 
Palace, as we used to call the poorhouse, was the only 
palace we had; so if we had a duke or a vicar-general, or 
any other person who was used to palaces, we took him 
down there to see it. But we have changed all that long 
ago. We do not like to have people see our palaces, and 
when a person like Mrs. Lincoln chooses to go in her 
brother’s yacht, we give her to understand that she had 
better not come again if she can help it. As for that large 
class of people who have no brothers who have yachts, 
why, we are very apt not to go at all. In those halcyon 
days, the Board of Directors for Public Institutions was a 
board of ten or twelve gentlemen who considered it an 
honor and a privilege to serve the poor people of Boston- 
Such men as Robert Charles Winthrop, as Moses Kimball, 
as Samuel Little, as Bradley N. Cumings, have been at 
the head of such boards. They were as proud of the neat- 
ness, not to say the elegance, of the establishment under 
their care, as a good housekeeper is proud of the neatness 
of her linen or the pelish of her silver. Such gentlemen as 
these did not think of being paid for the service which 
they rendered to their fellow men, more than most of us 
expect to be paid for turning out of the street when we 
meet a lady. But it could not be expected that a plum so 
rare would lie about in civic administration, and that no- 
body should bite into it. The public was informed, at the 
proper time, that it was better to dismiss this volunteer 
board, and to appoint three or four experts, who should 
receive salaries, and who would do the thing so much bet- 
ter than a dozen amateurs could possibly be expected to,do 
it. Hence the present board, whose administration is now 
under investigation. 

These gentlemen expect to show that they have con- 
ducted matters better than their unpaid predecessors have 
done. We shall be very glad if they succeed in doing so. 
We certainly have no intention of trying their case before 
a better tribunal than that which is now sitting upon it. 
Everything is going on in the right way, and we shall get 
a report worthy of the city. 

But the investigation calls attention to the necessity of 
ventilation in all such ‘institutions.’ Mrs. Lincoln, by the 
providence of God, had a poor friend at Austin Farm, 
who was removed to one of ‘the islands,’ and whom Mrs. 
Lincoln did not forget because she was removed there. 
Mrs. Lincoln continued her regular visits to her poor 
friend until her friend died, although the poorhouse was 
no longer within an easy ride of Boston, but was on the 
other side of what John Winthrop called the ‘loch.’ So 
it is that Mrs. Lincoln happened to observe when more 
than fifty people wiped their faces on the same towel, and 
when bad fish was given out for a meal to the brothers 
and sisters of the citizens of Boston. But it must be con- 
fessed that there are not many of us who find the oppor- 
tunity to make the voyage which takes us to the islands. 
There is no regular line of steamers to the islands, as there 
is to Hull or Nahant. We cannot go and offer our ten 
cents and have a passage given tous. We must go and get 
a permit at the proper office, and we must start in the 
morning, lucky if our visit is over before the afternoon. 
Practically, therefore, we do not go at all. And when we 
are asked in the Day of Judgment whether we have visited 
the poor in their poverty, or the sick in their sickness, or 
the prisoner in his prison, we shall have to say in reply, 
that the hours for such attendance were such as did not 
accord with our regular business, and that we were unable 
to follow literally the directions given to us in the great 
parable. 

This is to say, in a somewhat cynical and bitter way, 
that the ‘institutions’ are left very much to people who 
believe in institutions, and that if there is any red tape 
there is great danger that that red tape may not be cut. 
And every fact which appears in the investigation, 
whether it is drawn out of a witness for the investigators 
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or the investigated, tends to show that it is a great Pity to 
isolate, as a fortunate word has it, such ‘ institutions’ as 
are now under investigation. The fact that they are », 
rounded by a belt of water makes it very convenient {,, 
keeping prisoners in prison, but it makes it inconvenien, 
for those who would visit the poor and sick and the othe, 
whom it is our duty, not to say our privilege, to visit. Tj, 
isolation is the more to be regretted in our case, becang 
Boston still holds the territories which Dorchester apq 
Roxbury and Brighton and Charlestown formerly owne 
in the shape of ‘ poor-farms,’ all of which are within eas, 
call by the street car, which is the messenger of modera 
civilization, of the homes of almost all the citizens of Bos 
ton. Ifany board of commissioners, whether those people 
who are paid for ‘commissioning,’ or are not paid for it~ 
if any such board would arrange that on the islands ther 
should be only those persons whom we wish to imprisop, 
and that all other wards of the city should be on the main. 
land, a great point would be gained. We could go ang 
see our old school-friends, we could go and see those who 
had served us as servants, we could go and see those who 
had come to the age when they could no longer work fo; 
their bread. The air of our common life would pass 
through these ‘institutions,’ and we should not need this 
decennial investigation of their somewhat bad-smelling 
premises. : 

No reason whatever can be given for disgracing a poor 
person by saying that he is ‘ sent to the Island.’ ‘ Sent to 
the Island’ means, in the popular language, sent to a place 
of disgrace and punishment. Now poverty is not a dis 
grace, and we cannot believe that any alderman thinks jt 
is adisgrace. We venture to trust that not even any of 
the Commissioners of Public Institutions thinks that 
poverty isa disgrace. On the occasions when buncombe 
is desired, we are fond of saying that we treat the poorest 
citizen of Boston with the treatment we would give to the 
son of an emperor. In theory, we doso. We pretend 
that our hospitals and our other service are the best that 
modern civilization knows how to afford. While we pre. 
tend to do this, we must not mix up poverty and crime, 
as unfortunately we do now: And our first step forward 
in the ventilation will be the use of territories of the main- 
land for all those ‘institutions’ in which it is no disgrace to 
live. 

Not half the readers of these lines will understand that 
the poor-house which is investigated is the home of people 
who ‘belong to Boston.” They have lived in Boston long 
enough to have done their share for the prosperity of the 
city: they have paid taxes for Boston, or they have worked 
for Boston, or perhaps have stood in arms for Boston 
against the enemies of the country. They are not the 
floating scam of which people are fond of speaking—the 
‘transients’, who come and go, here to-day and there to 
morrow. Those people are cared for by the State, 
in Tewksbury or other such establishments. It may well 
be that our own blood relatives are the persons for whom 
Boston is caring in this slip-shod fashion. And the sooner 
Boston ventilates their home, the better it will be for the 
reputation of Boston. Epwarp E. Hate. 





A NEW DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 








Mention has already been made of the Negro Confer- 
ence held at Tuskegee, Alabama, in February, of which 
Mr. Booker T. Washington, Principal of the Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute, is the moving spirit. !t 
was in many respects a remarkable gathering, and in 
nothing more remarkable than in the manifestation of an 
earnest, practical commonsense which is not usually asso 
ciated with the negro character in the popular mind. This 
appeared notably in the series of ‘declarations’ drawn up 
by a committee of the Conference appointed for that pur 
pose, discussed in open meeting and adopted unanimously. 
It may be called a new Declaration of Independence by 
the negroes of the ‘black belt,’ for it looks to the social, 
industrial and intellectual enfranchisement of this race a 
the Declaration of 1776 looked to the political indeper 
dence of the Colonies. 

The preamble to these ‘declarations’ goes as_ straight 
to the root of the matter as if it were drawn by the most 
erudite and experienced scholar in political and social 
economy. “We believe,” it says, “education, property, 
and practical religion will eventually give us every right 
and privilege enjoyed by other citizens, and, therefore, 
that our interests cam best be served by bending all of 
energies to securing them, rather than by dwelling on the 
past, or by fault-finding and complaining.” 

And then each of these three subjects is made th 
theme of a special ‘declaration,’ dealing with the existing 
condition of the negroes of the ‘ black belt’ and the mes 
of betterment. Education holds the first place. Wit 
regard to this, it is said that the average length of & 
country school is about three and a half months; there # 
either no schoolhouse ora very poor one-; and the teach®" 


as a rule, is but little prepared for his work. As to # 
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remedy, the ‘declaration’ says: “ We would suggest the 
raising of money by subscription, to lengthen the school 
term and to provide more and better schoolhouses. We 
«ould also urge upon our schools and colleges, for the 


. ; 
training of leaders, the importance of sending more of 


their best men and women to the smaller towns and coun- 
tr) districts.” 

Next there is the question of property. It is found that 
four-fifths of the negro farmers still practise the habit of 
mortgaging their unplanted crops for the supplies fur- 
nished them, live on rented lands, are in debt, and two- 
thirds live in one-room cabins. The recommendations of 
the Conference are: “ The immediate purchase of land; 
its thorough cultivation; the raising of sufficient food sup- 
plies for home use; that we avoid the emigration agent ; 
keep out of the cities; pay our taxes promptly ; stop mov- 
ing from farm to farm every year; work winters as well as 
summers, Saturdays as well as other days; practise every 
form of economy, and especially avoid the expensive and 
injurious habit of using liquor, tobacco, and snuff; and 
since our interests are‘one with the white people among 
whom we live, we would urge the cultivation, in every 
manly way, of friendship'and good-will towards them.” 

In morals and religion, the ‘declaration’ says: “We 
urge a better preparation for the Christian ministry; the 
settlement of more of our differences outside of the courts; 
that we draw sharp lines between the virtuous and the 
immoral; that we refuse to tolerate wrong-doing in our 
leaders, especially in our ministers and teachers; that we 
treat our women with more respect and urge upon them 
the importance of giving more time to their home life and 
less to the streets and public places,” 

The tone of self-reliance which pervades these ‘ declara- 
tions’ is the most gratifying feature of the whole. There 
is no hint of an appeal to a paternal government to help 
them by taxing other people for their benefit; there is no 
suggestion of some political or financial nostrum that shall 
cure their ills without individual exertion. The negroes 
of the ‘ black belt’ propose simply to work out their own 
independence and create their own prosperity by their own 
exertions directed to practical ends. Contrast these manly 
‘declarations’ with the complaining resolutions of any 
convention of white Populists or with the expressions so 
generally heard at the meetings of labor unions or assem- 
blies of ‘the unemployed,’ and the greater dignity and real 
wisdom of these Alabama negroes will be recognized. 

The Conference in February was the third annual 
meeting of the negroes of the ‘ black belt,’ and ‘it was able 
to report progress. The facts gathered from these three 
conferences,” say the ‘ declarations,’ “ warrant us in saying 
that each year education is increasing, more and more 
property is being acquired, and, gradually, religion is 
becoming less a thing of the emotions and more a matter 
of upright living.” 





WILLIAM J. POTTER. 


The Free Religious Association, which the late Mr. 
Potter presided over, has had leaders like those Polish 
nobles not forming a kingdom because independent as 
kings. It exists, ‘ an eye without a hand,’ having mainly 
finished its task. But it has contributed sincerity to the 
church, and none of its members more so than Mr. Potter, 
4 pastor who could not be told from a Christian, though not 
caring for the name. 

His faith was not a new birth, but a growth from his 
Quaker breeding and blood. His virtue was consistency 
without conformity. His temperance wore no mask of in- 
difference, his equanimity no cloak of neutrality. Amid 
disputes, in which the air served for anger as much as for 
articulate breath, never a hot word from his tongue or 
pen. With candor and courage, among foes or friends, he 
resisted sectarian tyranny and advocated the tolerance 
which no longer needs defense. 

The commonwealth has won the freedom for which he 
and his companions stood. Parties and denominations, 
unyoked from their platforms and creeds, are on their 
travels after truth, like the Indian who said, “I walk 
large.” Chains have been loosed from men’s minds as 
from their limbs. “With a great sum obtained I this 
freedom,” said the chief captain to the Apostle Paul. For 
the same boon we have have paid dearly, yet not too much, 
and should now use it according to its worth, that the 
mission to emancipate may yield fruit. 

Liberty is room for duty. Straight forward to that 
end Mr. Potter went on his way, like a vessel in the trade 
wind that does not tack or trim her sails. In California, a 
year or more ago, he lectured and preached, and at home, 
in Boston and Worcester, later still. On the 21st of 
December last he spoke part of a marriage service in the 
evening for his son, giving to bridegroom and bride a 
— address, in an hour after which he had gone, 

“passing, as the French say, on immortality. 


C. A. BaRTOL. 





THE LATIN SCHOOL. 


In a rare collection of old poems, we find the curious 
dialogue which is printed in another column, which will 
interest Latin School boys. It was delivered by two boys 
in the famous class of 1765, Daniel Jones and Williams 
Austin. 

Williams Austin is probably Jonathan Williams Aus- 
tin, who was at that time fourteen years old. He graduated 
at Harvard College in 1769, and studied law in John 
Adams’s office. He drew up the resolutions of the Middle- 
sex Convention of 1774, and was commandant of Castle 
William in 1776. Daniel Jones was the ancestor of 
Thomas Kirby Jones, the merchant prince, who built the 
house now used by the Consumptives’ Home. 

The class is somewhat famous in local history as the 
class which furnished Samuel Sewall to our supreme bench, 
Royal Tyler to that of Vermont, and Christopher Gore to 
be governor of Massachusetts. The next year’s class gave 
Judge Dawes to our Supreme Court, Constant Freeman to 
the army, Isaac Coflin to the British navy, Scroop Bernard 
to the administration of England, and David Ochterlony to 
the English army. 





IN AN ORANGE GROVE. 


Dark green, and swaying lightly in the breeze, 
Each branch a store of pendant, golden balls 
That gleam from out the blossom-laden walis; 

With fruit half grown, thick hanging on the trees, 

And swarms of buzzing, honey-making bees ; 

And mocking-birds, whose rich, responsive calls 
Make music in the fragrant citrus halls, 

That only with the glowing noonday cease : 

Stray shafts of light down quiver through the green, 
Dark leaves that pale behind the blossoms fair ; 

Long lines of trees in rank and file are seen, 

And birds and blossoms mingling everywhere, 

And over all a sense of calm, serene 
Unconsciousness of worldly aim or care. 


Frank H. Sweer. 





THE LIFE OF GOD. 


EDWARD E. HALE AT THE 8OUTH CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH, MARCH 25, 1894. 

As Christ was raised from the dead through the glory of the 
Father, so we also might walk in newness of life.— Romans vi.,4. 

The world of Christians wakes up to-day to some sense 
of the miracle of Life. 

As the year grinds on, especially as winter shuts up the 
flow of the circulation of Nature and more or less chills the 
activities of man, the world is apt to forget what life is or 
who life is. The world is a little apt to pay its homage to 
methods and masks, to the things which life employs, so 
that it forgets that these things are vain and worthless un- 
less they be inspired with life. 

But as spring opens, as the streams flow again, as that 
little stream begins to flow which, from an invisible open- 
ing at the end of a tiny root beneath the ground, takes up 
its little thread of moisture to the bud which is waiting for 
it, tossed on the breezes high in air; as the life begins 
again in the processes of Nature, we gain a thousand les- 
sons of what life does for us, and what it is to live. 

And the great lesson which the world began to learn on 
Easter morning — which the Marys learned first, and then 
St. Peter, and then the doubting Thomas, and then the 
Twelve, and then the hundred and twenty, and then the 
five thousand, and from them all tribes and nations of man- 
kind — the great lesson of Easter is that: not simply that 
life is to be prolonged indefinitely, that no grave holds any 
child of God, but that the child of God is to enlarge his 
life, right and left, above and below, north and south and 
east and west. It is abundant life that Jesus Christ has 
brought into this world. And in the majesty of that abun- 
dant life, the world, with every new year, gained what it 
never had before, knew before, nor before dreamed of. 
Its life is larger as every celebration of Easter comes 
round. And it is for you and me to see that that life 
shall be larger still. 

An English nobleman was one day standing with Robert 
Stephenson on a terrace, from which they could survey une 
of the lovely valleys of England. There was passing far 
beyond and below them what Tennyson calls a ‘ resonant 
steam-eagle,’ puffing out its beautiful stream of steam and 
smoke, like a white comet across the green, as it dragged 
along a train. Stephenson said to his friend, “ What is it 
which is dragging that heavy train?” To which the reply 
was, of course, “It is one of your engines.” “ No,” said 
Stephenson, “ my engine cannot go alone. It is the sun- 
light and sun-heat of a thousand million years ago, which 
was packed away then for your use and mine in the peat 
and ferns, the reeds and evergreens, of the swamps of that 
old world. It has been lying there packed away from that 
moment to this moment, till it blazes out in the coal which 





is in the furnaces of that engine, and you and I see the 
manifestation of that heat of that old sun, as that heat com- 
pels the vapor to form, which drives the piston, which 
moves the wheel, which carries the engine, which drags 
the train along.” And let us hope that both of them, as 
Stephenson spoke, remembered that that sun could not 
shine upon those old ferns unless he had been bidden. Let 
us hope that they both remembered that in the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth, and that it was at 
his bidding that that sun compelled the growth of those 
reeds and ferns and trees which packed away its heat in 
coal for the ages and wons. “ What shall I call thee?” 
said Moses to the God who is working this miracle to-day, 
as he was working it when the sun shone out upon chaos. 
And he said to Moses, “1 AM.” 

This life, this enlarged life, to the memory of which 
and the hope of which we consecrate to-day, is God’s life. 
And you and I are hoping and seeking to-day that we may 
enter into that infinite life more heartily and wisely, and 
that we may be less and less tied down to the earth by 
this dried mud or that fretting tangle. That we may 
“mount on wings as eagles, that we may run and not be 
weary, that we may walk and not faint” — this is our 
hope and our prayer. More of the life of God and less of 
man’s machinery, less of smoke and dust, less of the things 
that perish. 

That is a good illustration which the Lord’s Prayer 
gives us every morning, if we have the wisdom to repeat 
it in words. Half petition and half assertion, it reminds 
us that to-day will be a strong day and a happy day if it 
be a blessed day and a godly day, if it be alive with the 
life of God. Man the son is audacious enough to mix him- 
self with the concerns of his Father. He does not begin 
by praying ‘that I may be strong,’ or ‘that I may be 
happy’ or ‘that I may be well.’ No strength, no happi- 
ness, no health, for him, indeed, unless God is and is omnip- 
otent. The prayer is a prayer for God first, and for man 
afterwards. “Our Father, who art in this infinite heaven, 
hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done, on earth as it is in heaven.” Granting all this— 
granting the infinite range of infinite love, of infinite wis- 
dom and infinite power—then, and not till then, some per- 
sonal things may follow. I who am here, in this spot of 
space, I may be fed with my daily bread. I who am here, 
who have made this blunder or that blunder in my yester- 
day, I may be forgiven for my trespasses. I who am here 
may ask that there shall be no trial too great for me to 
bear. I may ask, again, to be delivered from evil. But 
these four petitions, which cover all the necessities of 
human life, these all rest on the great and infinite condi- 
tion that he may reign whose right it is to reign, that the 
life of God may possess suns and worlds and planets and 
the great empty space of ether; that he may sway all 
things, all buds and blossoms, all beasts and birds, all men 
and women, all angels and archangels; that his kingdom 
may come and his will be done. So do we recognize what 
the word of life is, and how the things—what I call the 
smoke and dust—are worthless unless they be enlivened 
by the infinite life, or, as Saint Paul always says, unless 
they be inspired by the infinite spirit, unless, as the 
Saviour says, these things have. life more abundantly. 

But we all know only too well what is the temptation to 
look the other way. Is it that the sun blinds us, and we 
turn our backs to it? A new inventor gives his life to his 
machine. He dreams of it by day and he plans for it at 
night. It works at last, alive with his life, and does his 
perfect will. With the freshness of a beginning, he estab- 
lishes his works. They accomplish the miracle. While 
all is new, all is alive, and so all is hearty and strong and 
beautiful. And then he dies, perhaps, “or he goes to 
another land, and it is left to some unworthy son, or to 
some nephew who must be provided for, or to some 
nephew’s cousin, to somebody who has no soul, to carry 
forward the enterprise. And it works all on the old lines, 
all runs in the old ruts; it only repeats yesterday and the 
day before yesterday. And so, after a struggle to continue 
its being, the whole is dead. A living soul somewhere 
takes its place; and the auctioneer is called in, the whole 
is sold and broken up and dies. 

That commonplace experience is the history of the 
world, in ten thousand of its endeavors. It is so easy, if 
you please it is so lazy, to repeat method, to do what they 
did last year or to do what they did twenty years before, 
to look for a precedent. So it was that, from the year 360, 
when Julian took an army from Paris to Constantinople 
overland, up to the first years of this century, when Napo- 
leon had to go half way,there with an army, no advance 
had been made in the methods of moving men from place 
to place. Julian marched his army as fast as Napoleon 
marched his. It is matter of course, as we say, to repeat 
what has been done with the old ruts and the old roads. 
So necessary is it that some man of life, like this Stephen- 
son of whom I spoke, shall come into the world to start it 
on its new adventure. 

It is a hard thing to say, but it is true, that this is just 
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the history of religions. The Roman Church had its apos- 
tles; it had such men as Ambrose, such men as both the 
Augustines, such men as Anschar who carried life into 
Northern Europe. They would press it forward and up- 
ward in its duty. And then there would come this passion 
for method, for the rut and route, for doing the thing as it 
was done before. “Let us cut our surplice on the pattern 
on which our great-grandfathers cut theirs. Let us repeat 
the prayers of the language in which they prayed. See, 
see, I have an old incense-burner! I can use the very same 
bit of copper, with the same chain, which my father’s father’s 
father used when he burned incense in his boyhood!” 
And before this worship of the past the spirit dies. 
Things bury up the seed, and the poor seed cannot grow. 
And so it needs some live man like Luther, to ery out 
aloud, “ Men shall live by faith, and you must throw Off al! 
this mechanism and adornment!” He does cry aloud, 
and a thousand other living men cry aloud, and society 
and the church make a step forward. 

And then? Why, then they begin to commit to memory 
the words of Luther, as if words, alas, also were anything 
but poor idols, but things. And there begins the worship 
of this form of words, as before, as in pagau lands you have 
the worship of the forms of animals or of men. _ Idolatry, 
the whole of it; idolatry which presses men down with its 
deadly weight, until some Wesley stands at a street-corner 
and shouts out to the colliers of England, ‘“ Here is God! 
Now is God! The Kingdom of God is at hand!" Once 
more the stone is pushed away from the door of the sepul- 
chre, once more the dead world takes up its bed and walks 
—to fall back into method once more, and to wait till 
Swedenborg or Channing or Martineau shall cry out, “You 
are all sons of God! His life is your life; your life is his. 
In Him you live and move and have your being.” _It is 
fair to say that all history is thus a series of Easter days, 
where a group of mourners cower together around a tomb, 
but where the sun rises upon their sorrow, and life main- 
tains its sway again. 

For you and me, looking round us on the world to-day, 
there is the question, fresh every morning and new every 
evening, “How far are we slaves, and how far are 
we freemen? How far are we machines, and how far 
alive.” 

I ama manufacturer. Do I go down to the mills with 
the eager hope of Hargreaves or Arkwright or Fulton or 
Batchelder, that some new improvement may have sug- 
gested itself; that there may be some simpler and better 
way in which these workmen shall live; that somewhere 
there shall be less dust and more sunshine? Or do I go 
down there in the hope that I shall be told that everything 
is running well, that to-day is as yesterday, and that they 
do not care to see me for the next fortnight, for the next 
month, or for the next quarter? Do I bear in mind the 
steadfast uprising of this world and its improvement, or 
am I satisfied with that which has been because it has 
been? 

Or I am in political life : is it my wish this morning, as 
I read my newspaper, to find that the party organization is 
kept strong, that nobody has bolted here ; that there need 
be no change in the platform; that the machinery, in a 
word, is working well? Or am I looking eagerly for some 
steady improvement in the life of Massachusetts or in the 
life of America, which shall make it sure that to-morrow 
shall be better than to-day, that success shall be more, cer- 
tain and that hardship shall be more accidental ? 

In this whole great business of the administration of 
charity, which challenges the attention of every thoughtful 
person in such a winter as, thank God, has passed, there is 
the same danger, and there ought to be the same prayer. 
Of this state of ours, much more than one-half the annual 
revenue, thank God, is devoted to the public charities—that 
the blind and deaf and insane and imbecile may be cared 
for, that the houseless may be sheltered, that the hungry 
may be fed, that the sick may be cured, that the lame may 
walk, that devils may be cast out, that the prisoner may 
be reformed. For this is much more than one-half the 
energy of our administration given. And yet we all know, 
alas, what a terrible tendency there is that all this work 
shall become mechanical. We have even brought the word 
“institution "to meanfsomething whose operations are set, 
methodical, and without life. We have coined the adjec- 
tive “institutional,” to express the danger which comes 
where we bring mechanism to bear for the control of the 
life of infinite beings. And if one were to express in one 
word what is needed to-day, to-morrow, and every day, in 
the management of every one of our public charities, that 
word would be the word of Easter morning. It would be, 
Life, and abundant Life, more Life and more with every 
hour. Such an examination as that which is going on be- 
fore the Board of Aldermen has its beginning and its end 
in this: there is eternal necessity that the care of the sick 
and poor and aged shall not be matter of mechanism, but 
that it shall be alive with infinite and eternal Life. More 
faith, more hope, more love. 

With whom shall I spend my seit wie sth spring- 


time, the summer, the autumn? Am I to be my own com- 
panion? Am I to count up my own little achievements, as 
a child plays with pebbles, or a miser with bits of gold 
upon the table? This is to be, perhaps. It is to exist, as 
one of these pebbles exists, or as one of those bits of gold. 
Will I let the waves play with me and shake me, as they 
will? Or will I live in the high companionship of God? 
I will see his work as he unfolds violets and lilies. I will 
work at his side as his winds wake the ocean, or as his sun- 
shine calls new life from the acorn. I see in Jerusalem 
these women, so frightened on Saturday, radiant and 
strong on Easter morning. I see apestles go forth to sum- 
mon a world, who were the day before hiding from its ven- 
geance. 

And I? The new life of spring shall awaken me, to 
breathe the air the good God gives me, to test the strength 
the good God promises me. Not as one who is alone, but 
because I am not alone. I will live with and for these who 
are around me. Notas one who lives for to-day, but as 
one who cannot die. My plans shall be for the future — 
for the unending future. 
the strength of my fingers, or the wit of my brain. The 
child of Heaven commands the 


Not as if I must be content with 
infinite resources. He 
rolls away the rock which selfish craft has piled upon his 
sepulchre. 
rod, 
This is the promise and the prophecy of Easter. 


He lives and moves and has his being in his 


THE SEASONS. 





A LATIN SCHOOL DIALOGUE OF 1765. 


A. Say, Dan,* for Horace starts the thought, 
What Season’s most with pleasure fraught ? 
Does Spring, the entrance of the year, 

Or Summer, most jocund appear ? 

Does Autumn more delight afford, 
When plenty crowns the farmer's board, 
Or does, to indolence inclin’d, 

Winter’s repose allure your mind? 


J. +Amortal I! shall I define 


The preference in works divine ? 


Or with presumptuous voice declare 
What fairest is, where all’s so fair? 
God does with wondrous skill produce 
Each Season for its proper use, 
Wisdom does thro’ the whole appear, 
And goodness crowns the circling year. 


A. Yet say, for fain I'd know your mind, 
It bodes no harm, to which inclin'’d? 


J. The Spring comes in with sports and love, 
Melodious songsters charm the grove: 
The balmy zephyrs gently blow, 

And sweetly murmuring fountains flow. 
From Winter's sluggish arms unbound, 
The eurth its verdure spreads around, 
The industrious farmers now prepare, 
To profit from the coming year ; 

They yoke their oxen, turn the meed, 
And fit the wounded soil for feed, 
Their cheerful labours all employ, 

And plant with toil, to reap with joy. 


A. Frolic and gay so youth appears, 
The Spring of life are youthful years, 
In these the seeds of virtue sown, 
Promise a crop of fair renown ; 
Genial show’rs and clement skies 

- Do cause the tender plants to rise. 
Ye fathers, let your smiles engage 
The studies of our springing age, 
Tous your smiles, and love-dipp'd eyes, 
Are genial show’rs and clement skies, 
Our panting bosoms feel their worth, 
And heave to bring each virtue forth. 


J. Thick trees afford from summer's heat 
To flocks and men a cool retreat ; 
Thence we behold o’er hills and plains, 
With thankful heart, what plenty reigns. 
The full ripe harvest now demands 
The sultry reaper’s grasping hand. 

With joy the fruitful pastures sing, 
With flocks and herds the valleys ring. 
A fulness does throughout appear, 
Summer's the manhood of the year. 


A. Manhood, by wisdom sway’d, in state 
Exalted stands and nobly great; 
In Bounty rich, with goodness crown’d, 
¢~ When all is full, and fair, and round, 





* Master Daniel Jones, of the first class. He was reciting 
Hor. Lib 4 Od. vii., and at the conclusion of the last line in the 
title page, was thus address’d by Master William Austin, of the 
same class. 

+ Vide Bionis Cleod. and Myrs. 

t In seipso totus teres atque rotundus.— Hor. 





‘| closest attention and has set me thinking. 


What figure then does man afford, 
Justly the wide creation’s lord ! 


J. The Summer past, Autumn attends, 
With loaded bough each orchard bends, 
A thousand colours strikes our eyes, — 
From various fruits of various dyes, 
Fill’d with perfumes each gale that springs, 
Scatters rich fragrance from its wings ; 
The days serene and mild, their close 
Brings on a soft and calm repose. 

But Winter changing next the scene, 
Divests the earth of all its green, 

And soon presents it to the sight 

Like innocence, enrobed in white ; 

To humble roofs the swains retire, 

And sit, and chat around the fire, 
Review their works, recount their gains, 
Enjoy their fruits, forget their pains ; 
Tho’ storms without make hideous din, 
Content and quiet reign within. 


A. Happy the man when age has spread 

Its hoary honors on his head: 

Whose mind on looking back surveys 

A fruitful life, und well spent days, 

As on the verge of both he stands, 

Both worlds at once his view commands, 
Sees earth unwish’d for, wish’d for skies, 
Contented lives and joyful dies. 





J. Thus Heaven with providential care, 
Smiles on each Season of the year, 
But calls on man to do his part 
By labour and industrious art, 
Else in the fields where harvests grow, 
Will thorn shrubs rise, and thistles blow, 
But industry secures success, 
Where man’s industrious, God will bless. 


A. ‘Tis industry cheers and enlivens the world, 
Like the sun’s, all around us its blessings are hurled, 
Tall cities it raises, their treasures it yields, 
And turns a wild desert to harvest crown’'d fields. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 





| To the Editors of The Commonwealth : 


In last week’s ComMONWEALTH, Dr. E. E. Hale gives 
| us his views on the problem of the unemployed in an arti- 
| cle headed The Great Charity. 

| Always interesting, always sympathetic and helpful in 
| his suggestions, this article of the Doctor enlisted my 


| I know that 
_ one of the Doctor’s chief motives in addressing the public 
| is to arouse independent thought and I venture, therefore, 
| to communicate to you the results of my cogitations on a 
| few vital points. 
It is, after all, right thinking that alone can lead to 
| right acting. 
| The Doctor says: “It cannot be said too often, though 
nobody seems to listen when it is said, that the relief of a 
| crowded labor market at any point is a relief to any mem- 
| ber in the crowd!” : 
With all due deference to the Doctor’s judgment, I can- 
| not accept this as an axiom. It seems to me that every 
| unemployed stands on his own feet, and no maiter how 


| many of the crowd obtain employment the single unem- 


ployed individual is not a whit better off until he also finds 
‘employment. His chances for work may be bettered by 
lessening the crowd of starving men through the opening 
| of new opportunities for work, but unless he himself is em- 
ployed at living wages he must depend on charity or 
starve. 

The Doctor’s disappointment “that a young Miltiades 
or a young Themistocles has not yet called for a colony to 
be led by him to fields which are waiting for workers,” can 

| only be explained by his youthful optimisny and his enthu- 
siastic nature. He overlooks the fact that there are no 
such fields which are waiting for workers within the boun- 
daries of our country. 

If the reports from all over the country are true, thes 

the labor market is overcrowded everywhere. Cities 
large and small complain of the same unfortunate condi- 
| tions, and the farmers certainly have no use for extra help 
in winter. Where, then, are the opportunities for rem 
| nerative work to be looked for? It is true that there are 
| millions of acres, unoccupied and uncultivated, waiting for 
| the pick and the plow; these could afford to-day a living 
| to millions of willing hands, and in course of time they will 
| do so; but it is not less true that a colony of marching 
| workers could not find a square rod of ground through the 
whole land to plant their tent for a night's rest, without 
infringing on the well-guarded rights of others. . There 
does not exist a square inch of soil or rock in the whole 
country, outside of the common road, which is not appre 
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priated by some one, and it is trespassing, punishable ac- 
cording to law, to even set foot on it. 

It is just here, as far as I ean see, where we touch the 
sore spot of our social organism, it is here where the 
wages question and the problem of the unemployed centre, 
and it is here, where we shall have to look for effective 
help. 

There is no use in shutting our eyes to this very dis- 
mal state of affairs. Only think of it. Millions of acres unoc- 
cupied and uncultivated land ready to yield forth untold 
treasures under proper application of labor, and millions 
of workers starving for lack of profitable employment! 
Colonies would be ready to start to-day for these inviting 
fivlds if access to them was not forbidden by law until some 
one is paid for the permission to occupy and cultivate 
them. How long would it take to relieve the labor market, 
and with this the crowd of unemployed, if all these millions 
of acres were thrown open free to every comer ? 

Now what prevents this action? There was a time, 
centuries ago, when the strong arm of conquering barons 
in the old world appropriated forcibly all the land and 
thereby controlled and enslaved the workers. A man 
without land must accept any terms that the owner of it 
may dictate, if he wishes to live; no choice is left to him 
between the acceptance of such terms and annihilation- 
The simple right to tread the soil belonging to another 
can be denied to him, and as he has no wings to lift himself 
into the free air he is bound to destruction. This condi- 
tion of things led to the enslavement of the workers in 
feudal times, and this barbaric spirit has been bred into 
our blood through many generations; and it seems to us 
at present perfectly right and just and proper that all land 
should be owned by the few, and that the many must be 
satisfied to live according to the terms prescribed through 
laws based on the barbaric institutions of a past age. 

We now hold that private property in land is the 
corner-stone of our civilization and necessary to our well- 
being, just as in bygone times it was thought that private 
property in the man himself was the corner-stone of civili- 
zation and necessary to the well-being of society. The 
difference between these two notions is only in degree and 
not altogether in favor of the first. In one case, we own 
the man and through him his power of production ; in the 
other, we own his opportunities for making a living and 
through these we control the man. In its last consequences, 
this amounts to owning the man as well, which past feudal 
times exemplified. 

To-day the baneful influences of private property in 
land, not occupied and cultivated by the owner, is less 
openly apparent. The spirit of freedom and independence, 
which has been slowly developing, has lessened the power 
and arrogance of the landlord, a growing sense of justice 
and humanity has put its veto upon many feudal rights; 
but in search for the hidden causes of our worst social 
woes we cannot fail to discover them at last in the pre-emp- 
tion of all land. 

The time is still far off, no doubt, when this will be fully 
acknowledged and our actions guided thereby for the sake 
of humanity and higher civilization. In the meantime 
let us follow by all means the suggestions of the Doctor ; let 
us have a true national labor exchange for the benefit of the 
unemployed. This will greatly assist a proper distribution 
of the idle but willing host of workers, though it can give 
no absolute and permanent relief. L. P. 





FLEETING SHOWS. 


THE STORY OF AN ART SHOW. 


“Tell us about the Paint and Clay Clab show, Cas- 
sandra! You know all this blessed week neuralgia has 
been tying me up into double bow-knots, and Felicita has 
had her hands full taking care of me; and our tickets 
have run to waste. But let us see the show through your 


1 


eyes | 
7." 

“ Well, it’s a@ good show altogether, and most uncom- 
monly good in spots. The work of the Paint and Clay 
Club men—their exhibition work, anyway—almost always 
is good; it has a keen individuality of its own; and 
atmosphere, and finish. Barely a baker's dozen of artists 
are represented in this show: yet one comes away, some- 
how, with an impression of having seen a great deal worth 
seeing. 

*.* 

“To begin with, what a jolly place the Grundmann 
Studio is ; unfinished though it be! It has the atmosphere 
of the workship—and that’s always so inspiring !—while 
the pretty Art Club rooms always suggest play-time— so 
finished and luxurious. The workshop atmosphere always 
turns one sympathetic—don't you think ?—where the 
show-room atmosphere turns one critical. Perhaps that’s 


why | had such a good time over at the Grundmann 
Studio. 


+ 
wa * ° 
“Now there are Bicknell’s etchings, for one thing. 
How on earth human eyes can bear the strain of doing 


work so incredibly fine and delicate—every least line so 
exquisitely exact, so marvellously telling! The portraits 
he does in etching have a fidelity one wouldn't believe 
possible without the aid of color. One would linger hours 
among those dainty, graceful etching groups, if one’s eyes 
didn’t begin to ache merely for sympathetic guess at what 
the etcher’s eyes must do! 
o* 

“Bachmann’s work in clay has immense force and 
originality. His bits of French statuettes—the jfin-de-siécle 
Cupid, the Pierrot and Pierrette—are as exquisitely Gallic 
as arondel or Proverb in Porcelain by Dobson; and can 
one say more? And what a dream of drollery that panel 
The anguish of the Chinese brownie, 
persecuted of all his fellows: the ‘vagrom,’ irresponsible 
jollity of the Irish brownie—don’t they bring a laugh that 
makes life, for the minute, worth living ! 

* * 
* 


of Brownies is! 


“Enneking always had the knack of ‘dipping his 
brushes in the sunset’; but he has never exercised it more 
marvellously than in one or two of the pictures in this 
show. There's a ‘hillside sunset,’ all soaked through and 
thr ugh with thick, late, bronze-gold light; there’s a 
‘ November twilight,’ thrilled with that chastened, hopeful 
splendor of autumn, that when one stands in its midst 
makes one believe there is an after-glow to sorrow that, 
shining backward, may light up all its dark, and that such 
light could not be kindled by the good God, unless beyond 
death He had put immortality.” 

o* 

“ Any sea-things ?” 

—“One picture, anyhow, that’s pungent with salt; 
though the sea iis far out beyond! That’s Stone’s ‘A 
Windy Day’s Work.’ A big, bronzed seaman at work on 
his nets, there being overmuch gale on to start out for the 
fish. You catch just a glimpse of the sea’s wild, gray 
restlessness, through the loft’s open door. And mercy me! 
How one longs to climb those rough stairs, and saunter 
apologetically in upon the fisherman at his work, and revel 
in yarns of that hard winter of ’75 up at the ‘ Banks,’ and 
how the ‘ Slapping Sal’ rode it out, though her mainstays 
were ”"— 

“ Cassandra! salt-blooded though you may be, nautical 
technicalities were never your strong point!” 

“« Mainstays’ is good, straight sea-talk, if it does sound 
like the feminine toilet! Look long enough at that picture, 
and you'd get nautical vechnicalities as Mulvaney’s frogs 
used to absorb water—‘ suck it in through the shkin!’” 


“ Then there’s that ‘Dawn’ of Marcus Waterman's ; 
awesome in its beauty, so luminous and vivid and solemn- 
clear, with the great stars burning through it like jewels. 
And Waterman has another worth talking about: his 
‘Sinbad and the Elephants’; so humorous and quaint and 
instinct with the dear queerness of the old story we’re so 
glad that somebody remembers ! 

** 

“ And there’s ever so much faerie, too, in a picture 
whose title doesn’t hint it: Stacy Tolman’s ‘ Twilight.’— 
How does one do it, just with brushes and paint? ' There 
surely is, in that twilight wood, a something uncanny; an 
atmosphere out of which might come, at any minute, the 


Wee folk, good folk, trooping all together— 
Green jacket, red cap and white owl's feather. 


—One is perfectly certain that the turkeys who are strut- 
ting forward to meet that timid little maid aren’t a bit the 
every-day, harmless, Thanksgiving sort o’ turkey ; one is 
convinced that by lingering a little longer, one will hear 
them say—‘Sweet maid, we have long, in this humble 
guise, admired your virtue and unselfishness, and have 
decided you to be the fit bride for Prince Charming, whose 
ambassadors we are. If you will kindly step into the little 
door which you will presently observe to open in the trunk 
of this oak-tree.’” 


* * 
* 


“© if fairy tales were true!” 

“ How do we know they’re not? Queerer things are, 
as even Dryasdust and his microscope can tell you! . . . 
You laugh at that lawyer who proved that his client 
hadn’t committed the murder, by bringing forward twenty 
witnesses who hadn’t seen him do it! On what other evi- 
dence do you deny the existence of fairies, than the fact 
that a great many stupid people haven’t seen ’em?” 


Dorotuy Lunpt. 





The Springfield Republican, whieh is one of the best 
daily newspapers not only in Massachusetts but in all the 
United States—and this means in the whole world—cele- 
brates its fiftieth birthday by publishing a fac-simile of its 
first edition, March 27,1844. The gap between the present 
and the days of Jackson and Clay, of Locofoco and 
Whig, of the ‘Texas question’ and of ‘twenty-two days 
later news from Europe,’ is a wide one; but the Republi- 





cap spans it bravely. 





‘RACE. 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 
I. ; 

Leave me here those looks of yours ! 
All those pretty airs and lures: 
Flush of cheek and flash of eye; 
Your lips’ smile and their deep dye ; 
Gleam of the white teeth within ; 
Dimple of the cloven chin ; 
All the sunshine that you wear 
In the summer of your hair ; 
All the moruing of your face ; 
All your figure’s wilding grace : 
The flower-pose of your head, the light 
Flutter of your footsteps’ flight : 
I own all, and that glad heart 
I must claim ere you depart. 

Il. 

Go, yet go not unconsoled ! 
Some time, after you are old, 
You shall come, and I will take 
From your brow the sullen ache, 
From your eyes the twilight gaze 
Darkening upon winter days, 
From your feet their palsy pace, 
And the wrinkles from your face, 
From your locks the snow ; the droop 
Of your head, your worn frame’s stoop, 
And that withered smile within 
The kissing of the nose and chin : 
I own all, and that sad heart 
I will claim ere you depart. 

III. 

I am Race, and both are mine— 
Mortal Age and Youth divine : 
Mine to grant, but not in fee; 
Both again revert to me 
From each that lives, that I may give 
Unto each that yet shall live. 


Harper's Magazine. 





LITERATURE. 


THE HISTORY OF HARVARD. 
History OF THE Town oF HARVARD, MASSACHUSETTS, 1782 
for 


893. By Henry 8. Nourse, A. M. H d: 
Warren Hapgood. arvard; Printed 


l’erhaps there is no book so difficult to write as a good 
town history. If a man have done his duty in collecting his 
materials, he has an immense storehouse, filled with trash 
and with nuggets of infinite importance. It is only a large- 
minded man, and a person of a good deal of skill in compo- 
sition also, who can, first, select the nuggets from the trash, 
and, second, place them in any intelligible and agreeable 
order. 

Mr. Henry S. Nourse is not without experience in this 
affair. His history of Lancaster is in all good historical 
libraries; and he has now added to his well-earned repu- 
tation in the history of Harvard. 

In the first place, it is a book which you read through 
with pleasure. And, when you have read it, you find that 
you know something more of the history of not only the 
town of Harvard, but of that of New England, than you 
knew before. That is to say, it is not a mere helter-skelter 
of local annals. Mr. Nourse has the wit to know when he 
has got hold of an important addition to our general his- 
tory, and he presents that addition with the honors which 
belong to it. - 

At the same time, one sees that the old resident of Har- 
vard, who wants to follow back the history of his farm, or 
of the road which goes by his place, will be able to find 
here the special detail which has its interest for him. The 
comprehensive view of the subject has not prevented the 
author from giving great and careful attention to detail. 
Doing this, as he has, he has made a history of Harvard, 
and not sentenced us to put on our shelves a mere boxful 
of scraps of annals. 

Harvard is for many reasons an interesting town to the 
student of our social economy and of our history. Its set- 
tlers, midway between Groton and Lancaster, had to bear 
the brunt of Philip’s War. Major Willard, the real hero 
of that war on the side of the settlers, was virtually a Har- 
vard man. The Harvard settlers had to take the brunt 
of the frontier attack. It is in this connettion that Mr. 
Nourse, in a few lines, gives what is probably the true 
view of ‘King Philip,’ as we are apt to cali him—Meta- 
comet as he would have preferred to call himself. Mr. 
Nourse tells us squarely that there is no real evidence that 
Philip ever appeared in battle in what is called ‘ Philip’s 
War.’ Of course he was present when he was killed, and 
of course he fought for his life then. But, for the rest, he 
seems to have been the crafty diplomatist who succeeded 
in making other people fight; it is doubtful whether “ the 
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far-sighted sachem of the Wampanoags lead the clans in 
active conflict.” “This cunning intriguer, upon whose 
shoulders the mantle of Massasoithad fallen, . . . had 
no part in the sanguinary forays upon Lancaster and 
Groton.” 

Mr. Nourse makes another important suggestion in this 
matter, which, so far as we remember, has never been 
prominently brought forward by that school of historians 
who, according to Mr. Adams, exist only for the worship 
of their ancestors. He tells us: 

Perhaps what most contributed to the growth of distrust 
and prepared the way for the shedding of blood . . . was 
the cool neutrality shown by the colonial authorities in the 
perennial warfare between the Massachusetts Indians and the 
Mohicans and Mohawks. When, in 16634, the Mohawks 
devastated the Indian villages on the Connecticut, and carried 
death and dismay to the inland clans even as far east as 


Wachusett, the white men offered little aid in repelling the 
bloodthirsty invaders. 


If this were the policy of the government of Massachu- 
setts, and it seems as if it were, it was a policy for which 
they paid very dearly twelve years after, when Philip 
united the tribes on the Connecticut, who had been thus 
deserted by their eastern neighbors when the ‘fierce 
Mohawk’ was upon them. 

To come to our own times, a book like this has a curi- 
ous value in the discussion of the hour, as to the return to 
the soil of the people who have strayed away from the 
farms and prefer the earning of wages to the making of a 
living. Here is this little town, with a census population in 
1890 of 1095, which is considerably less than the popula- 
tion of 1840. The number of the school children in Har- 
vard has fallen from 424 in 1840 to 140 in 1892. That is 
to say, there were almost exactly one-third of the number 
of children last year who were found there fifty-three years 
ago. And yet this town, with its population thus dimin- 
ishing, now appropriates for the education of each child 
more than twenty dollars, where fifty-three years ago it 
appropriated two dollars. This shows, first, the increased 
interest in education, as evinced by the loyalty of the 
appropriation, But, as other statistics show, it illustrates 
also the marvellous increase in wealth of people who mind 
their own business and are willing to work for a living. 

Mr. Blaine taught us in his celebrated letter, that the 
wealth of the United States had increased in one genera- 
tion fourfold. The wealth of this town of Harvard has 
not, perhaps, increased in this proportion. It is not a 
manufacturing town. It is the town which rates as the 
forty-fifth agricultural town in Massachusetts out of three 
hundred and twenty. But this little town has $124,000 
worth of fruit-trees and vines. It sends on the alteinate 
years somewhere between 25,000 and 30,000 barrels of 
apples to market, mostly to Liverpool. It is the twenty- 
ninth town in the state for the production of milk, of 
which it sends to market nearly five hundred thousand 
gallons every year. In a word, while so many of the pop- 
ulation choose to move away to other homes, those who 
remain evidently do not mean to remain in a place which 
is going to decay, but mean that its advantages for lif, 
shall be larger than they ever were. 

We may have occasion to refer again to the well- 
arranged statistics, and to the narrative, which gives such 
valuable illustrations of the social condition of a typical 
New England town. 


In = LAND OF CAVE AND Ciirr DWELLERS. By Lieut. 
Zeederiok Schwatka. New York: The Cassell Publishing 





Northern Mexico, close as it is to the United States, is 
practically terra incognita to;a great number of our citizens. 
Shadowy ideas of a great and extinct civilization mingle 
with modern tales of the ‘Greaser’ and a somewhat slip- 
shod and uncomfortable social state. Montezuma is prob- 
ably the best-known name of ancient times, but his reign 
is a thing of yesterday compared with that state of society 
whose relics may yet be found in those cave and cliff 
dwellings that hint at a connection with the pueblos of the 
Zuiiis and are a part of that large archwological question 
whose study is yet in its infancy. 

But it is not to this aspect of Mexico that Lieutenant 
Schwatka confines himself; he undertakes to show that 
this portion of Mexico is by no means the arid, desolate 
country that it has been described as being. Easy facili- 
ties for irrigation, rich soil under a superficial rocky cover- 
ing, great natural wealth, good fisheries—these are some 
of the things that await the development which railroads, 
the bearer of modern civilization, can achieve for Mexico. 
Of the country along the eastern and northern portion of 
the Gulf of California he writes: “Every grade of climate 
can be found here, from the tropical sea-coast to the 
temperate great plateaus, a short distance inland. The 
country has a rich, well-watered soil; there are vast, well- 
wooded mountain ranges, where all kinds of game are 
found in abundance; the rivers and bays are filled with 
every variety of fish, and two or more crops of fruits or 
staple articles can be raised yearly.” 

The author points out the injury done to our country 
by our ignorance of the commercial value of Mexico ; it is, 


indeed, an astonishing thing that this nation does so little 
to foster commercial intercourse with that long stretch of 
territory that lies southward. Mexico’s scenery must com- 
pete with that of the farther West in wonder and interest, 
to judge by Lieutenant Schwatka’s descriptions and the 
accompanying illustrations. His style is fairly easy, and 
there are some humorous passages, notably, the description 
of the Mexican mule. He omits, avowedly, much of the 
detail that usually weighs down the accounts of exploring 
expeditions. 


MRS. COATES ON MATTHEW ARNOLD'S BELIEF. 


Few have been more maligned than those men of 
genius who have been earnest, simple and devoted seekers 
after truth, but along lines that do not fall within the pur- 
view of the church. Many of those who denounce the 
narrowness and tyranny that judged and disciplined a 
Galileo, a Bruno or a Servetus, pass strictures hardly less 
severe and no less unjust than were meted out to these 
early martyrs of the truth, upon a Darwin, a Tyndall or a 
Matthew Arnold. Their names are anathema, and their 
friends are forced to the ungrateful task of defending them 
from misdirected, if honest, zeal. 

Mrs. Florence Earl Coates has written of Matthew 
Arnold for the April number of The Century, giving some 
space to a consideration of his religious beliefs. She 
admits that Arnold had ‘doubts,’ but asks whether the 
author of Job, whether Milton, Tennyson, Emerson and 
Cardinal Newman had no ‘ doubts’ as well. 

Matthew Arnold had a fondness for knowing that 
which he knew, and he disliked what he termed “ men’s 
insane license of affirmation about God”’—their way of 
talking of him as of “a magnified and non-natural man in 
the next street.” Holding with Bishop Butler that 
“religion after all is nothing if it is not true,” he believed 
that our faith should at least rest upon foundations which 
are verifiable ; and for these foundations he looked within, 
finding in the sense of right and wrong in man—in the 
Ought, the mysterious Thou shalt, which we name the voice 
of duty—what seemed to him irrefutable evidence of an 
enduring power, not ourselves, which makes for righteous- 
ness! In other words, he believed that we may verify 
God, may assure ourselves as to the Eternal who cares for, 
and who demands of us, righteousness. 

The Bible was dear to him as it is dear to few, and his 
knowledge of the Bible was so exceptional as to be, among 
laymen, well nigh unique. He recommended men to read 
it, not as a miraculous and talismanic book, but as the best 
account of the spiritual life of that people who, of all the 
peoples of the earth, had the greatest genius for conduct— 
the clearest intuitions concerning the Eternal who loveth 
righteousness. Conduct he estimated as three-fourths of 
life, and he held with the prophet Micah, that “To do 
justly, and to love mercy and to walk humbly” is to fulfil 
the requirement of the Eternal. 

Matthew Arnold had no quarrel with the known, but 
he himself was a priest of the unknown, and for its vindi- 
cation he labored till the end. We talk of doubt, but the 
real doubt was not in him. His eye was single, and in all 
that is most lovely, most sacred, most abiding he believed ; 
but he spoke, in a time of spiritual conflict and transition- 
state of opinion, to the needs of a doubt-sick world—a 
world grown material and skeptical of good, which, casting 
all faith behind, questions whether it be not well to eat, 
drink and be merry, since to-morrow we die. 


A Child’s History of Spain, by John Bonner ( New 
York: Harper & Brothers), is written in a simple and 
agreeable style, with as much of a ‘story’ to it as the great 
compression which the subject necessitates possibly per- 
mits. It covers the period from 500 B. C. to 1890, and in 
dealing with the earlier history of Spain, the Chronicle of 
the Cid and matters of that nature, the author is careful to 
throw out some cautionary phrase as to the possible admix- 
ture of fable. There are some short poetical quotations, 
but only one map, and that a mere sketch of the map of 
the world as known in the time of Columbus. Spain’s 
early history has many picturesque features, and the 
author seems to feel their charm. The conquests of Mex- 
ico and Peru come in for their share. ‘ Politics’ are touched 
upon in the remark: “Spain had an absurd tariff, 
which had been framed in the hope of encouraging home 
manufactures; the result was that foreign goods were 
smuggled into the country, and the tariff yielded no reve- 
nue.” 

The illustrations are excellent; some of them have al- 
ready appeared in Harper’s Magazine. There are tables 
of contents and of illustrations, and an index. The fron- 
tispiece shows Columbus as a youth, and the cover, in deep 
yellow and red, with silver, is cheerful and appropriate. 


Of course, being anew in Mr. William Black’s inspir- 
ing society, summoned thereto by his latest volume of short 





stories (The Penance of John Logan. New York: Harper 


& Brothers), we are promptly taken salmon-fishing. We, 
have, thanks to this indefatigable disciple of Walton, beep 
there a great many times before; and lost our fish and 
hooked our first fish, and lamented or rejoiced, in broad 
Scotch over our varying luck. But Mr. Black finds his 
piseatorial studies ever new and flavorsome ; and, with 4 
sigh, we yield him his point, so that, once released from 
the line we find almost as little to our taste as, presumably, 
does the salmon. Mr. Black will show us the wild High. 
lands; glen, seaur and black-billowed lake; will summon 
for us the wind of the great hills; and will present us to 
yet a few more of the pleasant, simple, every-day folk 
whom he knows how to make such good company. These 
things he does in generous measure. A Snow Iry!l 
abounds in fresh and exquisite pictures of sunny loch-side 
and frowning mountain-ways in the hundred moods of a 
Scottish winter. Romeo and Juliet is a quaint and bright 
ittle tale of the April despair, the droll and innocent 
machinations and blunders of a youthful ‘lover and his 
lass’ whose course of true love is direfully roughened by 
the feuds of their elders. 

It is not a book which in itself, perhaps, would make 
a reputation; but it is assuredly a book by which Mr. 
Black’s thoroughly established reputation as a teller of 
pleasant tales can in nowise suffer. 

To the title query of this little book— Can such 
Things Be?’—the long-suffering and exasperated critic 
returns reply that apparently they can, since ‘ Ambrose 
Bierce’ has found a publisher ( New York: Cassell and 
Co.) ; but indubitably such things shouldn't be. The volume 
is a collection of tales of purposeless, morbid horror ; the 
nightmare fancies of a lunatic hospital alone could parallel 
them for gratuitous, purposeless hideousness. The tales 
have not even the merit of convincing literary style to 
justify their existence. 





One Good Turn, a story by Edward Everett Hale 
(Boston: J. Stilman Smith & Co.), recalls the leading 
thought of Browning's Pippa Passes. “ All service ranks 
the same with God”; and Dr. Hale's special talent of 
showing the bright side of life,even when things seem 
most discouraging, shows out clearly in the thirty-seven 
pages of this little booklet, in which war is averted, babies’ 
lives are saved and lovers made happy through a ‘good 
turn’ done in almost, if uot quite, utter indifference. It is 
a glad thought that the least good impulse increases at 
such a compound rate, even though the reward may seem 
out of all proportion to the merit. The book, is prettily 
bound in white and gold. 


Mr. Robert Treat Paine’s paper on Pauperism in Great 
Cities, read at the International Congress of Charities, 
Correction and Philanthropy, at Chicago, has been printed 
in a neat pamphlet with cloth covers. He finds the four 
chief causes of such pauperism to be foul homes, intoxicat- 
ing drink, neglect of child life, and indiscriminate alms 
giving. Few men are more closely connected ,with charity 
organization work in its many ramifications than is Mr. 
Paine, while numerous enterprises in the line of applied 
sociology count his name a leading one, and his declara- 
tion that all reformatory and uplifting work “ must be per- 
meated, energized, ennobled by the mighty force of love” 
upholds as a cardinal principle the exact things which critics 
of organized charity often announce as lacking in its 
methods. 

The Rose of Paradise, by Howard Pyle ( New York 
Harper & Brothers), is by no means the mystical story 
that the title suggests. On the contrary, it is a tale of 
adventures with pirates, hairbreadth escapes, and—all 
things considered—astonishingly good luck on the hero's 
part. Captain John Mackra, the ostensible narrator, gives 
his account more or less in ,the style of the eighteenth 
century, with ‘ publick’ for ‘public’ and ‘murther’ for 
‘murder,’ and it is perhaps in keeping with that earlier 
fashion that he should take his time about getting into 
action ; also, that a character often concludes an important 
dialogue by ‘turning on his heel.’ The story is a brave 
one and reasonably exciting; the style, as has been hinted, 
is well sustained. ‘The illustrations are of a high order of 
merit; admirable in themselves and adequate in their 
effect. 





Lot 13, by Dorothea Gerard ( New York: D. Appleton 
and Company), is one of those agreeable entanglements 
that a romantic novelist weaves and then straightens out 
to the mutual satisfaction of author and reader. Given 4 
young man who is obliged to relinquish a fortune and 
young woman who becomes a prospective heiress to the 
same, it is not difficult—in this sort of story—to predict 
the outcome. There are cross-purposes, of course, and 
another young lady to complicate matters, even a ‘ forgery; 
to prove the reverse of Lovelace’s lines as to loving honor 





more; it being the apparent creed of this school that * 
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little thing like that doesn’t count if a woman in love does 
it. The match-making old maid appears in an agreeable 
light in Lot 13, which is sufficiently amusing and innocent 
for those who do not take its romanticism too seriously. 





NOTES. 

‘Vailima,’ which is Samoan for ‘fine waters,’ is the 
name which the Stevensons have given to their beautiful 
home in Apia, writes Alice Graham McCollin in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. Four miles from the beach, and 
six hundred feet about the sea level a clearing was made 
among the trees, and the house, a rambling two-story 
structure, painted dark gray and with a red roof, was 
erected. Roomy and comfortable porches encircle both 
stories of the house, and from the upper, looking north- 
ward, can be seen the ‘fine water’ of the Pacific. At the 
back are the green slopes of the Apian Mountains. There 
is no driveway to * Vailima’ from the town, the house being 
accessible only to foot passengers or to those mounted on 
the sure-footed native horses. 


Before an Edinburgh audience the Rev. Dr. Alexander 
Whyte recently remarked that for years he had gone about 
in Kurriemuir, had seen the ‘window,’ and known Jess, 
Leeby, others of Mr. Barrie’s characters, but 
had ani never perceived the heroic element in their 
lives, and the romance of it, until Mr. Barrie, with the 


touch of genius, pointed it out. 





Then he saw the truth of | 


The new story by the author of Dodo, upon which the | 


| 


it at once. 


Appletons have secured the American copyright, is called | 
The Rubicon. The book has been in type for some time, 
but Mr. Benson could not decide upon a title. As he was 
in Greece, out of the reach of mails or cablegrams, his 
publishers could not get at him to hurry his decision. 

“[ believe,” says Mr. Lowell, in the lecture notes which 
the Harvard Crimson is publishing, “that the study of 
imaginative literature tends to sanity of mind, and to keep 
the Caliban Common Sensz, a very useful monster in his 
proper place, from making himself king over us. It is the 
study of order, proportion, arrangement, of the highest 
and purest Reason. It teaches that chance has less to do 
with suecess than forethought, will and work.” 

The general opinion about Zola’s appearance, writes 
Mr. Sherard in McClure’s Magazine, is, with those who 
have never seen him, that he is a burly man, stout, slow 
and sensual. The first sight of him is even a greater sur 
prise than the first examination of his abode. A smali, 
thin man, nervous in manner, with terrible wrinkles all 
over his face, he looks like an ascetic, a man of sorrow. 
It is only when speaking on any subject in which he is 
greatly interested that his pale and careworn face lights 
up, that his remarkable eyes flash fire, and the inner man 
betrays himself through its insignificant envelope. When 
he sits talking, his invariable attitude is with the right leg 
thrown over the left, and from beginning to end of the 
conversation he jerks his foot from left to right and back 
again in rapid motion. He has a quiet, deep voice, but is 
constantly troubled with a nervous cough, and soon shows 
signs of fatigue. He speaks at an extraordinary speed and 
without hesitation, no matter what the subject may be. 

The first number of The Yellow Book, the new quar- 
terly to be started in London on April 15, will contain 
stories by Henry James and Hubert Crackanthorpe ; poems 
by Edmund Gosse, Arthur Symons and Richard Le Gal- 
lienne; illustrations by Aubrey Beardsley, who has also 
furnished the design (in black and yellow) for the cover, 
and a critical article by Mr. Arthur Waugh. It is also 
said that John Oliver Hobbes and George Moore are col- 
laborating on a story for the same periodical. 


The demand for a complete history of the navy will be 
met by Mr. Edgar Stanton Maclay’s History of the United 
States Navy, published by D. Appleton & Co., with illus- 
trations by Mr. J. O. Davidson, and with maps and dia- 
grams. This important work will be published in two 
volumes. The second volume, including the naval history 
of the civil war and the building up of the new navy, will 
follow the first in a few weeks. 


_ Southerners still maintain resentment against Mr. G. 
W. Cable and strongly condemn his writings as unjust to 
the South. An editorial writer for the Southern Magazine 
declares that “the Northern writers who have dealt in 
fiction with slavery or its remoter consequences have, with 
reas of obligation to forbear, been more generous as well as 
juster.” And he adds some cordial words of praise for 
Unele Tom Cabin. 

A friend of the late R. M. Ballantyne, the well-known 
author of boys’ books of adventure, says that he always got 
his material from first hands. His first story, The 
Young Fur Traders, he wrote after spending six years in 
iro of North America. He went to Algiers and 
eh Pirate City ; he spent a couple of weeks on the 

Sea with the deep-sea fishermen, and wrote The 


don firemen, and went out in costume to a fire almost every 
night, and then produced Fighting the Flames and Life in 
the Red Brigade. 
weeks in the Bell Rock Lighthouse, and the result was 
The Lighthouse, he spent a similar period on the lightship 
off the Goodwin Sands, and wrote The Floating Light; 
and he went down the deepest of the tin mines, and the 
sequel was Deep Down; A Tale of the Cornish Mines. 


Mme. Sarah Grand as “a most refined and charming-look- 
ing woman” and an “inspired listener.” Sarah Grand is 
the name she is known by in private as well as in public life, 
and she “strongly resents any attempt to put it aside.” 
She is entirely English, though she was born in Ireland, 
and she suspects that there is a strain of French and Jew- 
ish blood somewhere in her veins. 
age she married an officer in the British army and found 
herself the stepmother of two boys of eight and ten years 
old. She went with her husband to the East, and lived a 
restless, roving life. She published Ideala at her own ex- 


of the saying that ‘twins are never welcome,’ was finally 





Young Trawler; he sat up for a fortnight or so with the Lon- 






Again, Ballantyne lived a couple of 


A writer in Jerome K. Jerome’s new paper describes 
pape 


At sixteen years of 


pense, and The Heavenly Twins, after proving the truth 


offered to Mr. Heinemann, who accepted it at once. 


A forthcoming book auction in London will probably 
result in some high bidding. ‘The collection forms part of 
the library which Napoleon Bonaparte enjoyed at St. 
Helena, and every volume bears its old owner's stamp up- 
on the title-page. The whole collection, which amounts to 
about fifty volumes, ig contained in a box, surmounted by a 
crowned N, and was the share of Napoleon’s property as- 
signed to his brother Jéréme, whose account of the heir- 
loom, in an autograph letter, forms another item of the sale. 
From Jéréme Bonaparte they passed to a Baron Stolking, 
whose wife left them to her adopted daughter, Fraiilein 
Malvine Fischer, by whose instructions they are now to be 
sold. The volumes are all historical and contain manuscript 
notes in Napoleon’s handwriting. 

Pierre Loti has started on his journey to the Holy Land, 
which he is going to illustrate with his own pencil as well 
as write up with his own pen. Major Serpa Pinto is Capt. 
Viaud’s companion on this inland voyage. 


The two magazines, Babyland and Our Little Men and 
Women (published for so many years over the imprint of 
D. Lothrop Co.),have been purchased by the Alpha Publish- 
ing Company, a new corporation formed for the purpose of 
publishing that which is highest and best in children’s 
literature. Under the new management, both magazines 
will be continued on the same general lines that have made 
the names Babyland and Our Little Men and Women 
household words throughout the land. The publishers 
state that their aim will be to make these delightful maga- 
zines indispensible to every school and home, where there 
are children from baby up to ten vears of age. 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers announce for publication, 
April 2, Total Eclipses of the Sun, by Mabel Loomis Todd, 
(No. 1 Columbian Knowledge Series, edited by Prof. 
David P. Todd, of Amherst College), with numerous illus- 
trations; By Moorland and Sea, by Francis A. Knight, 
illustrated by the author; Art for America, by William 
Ordway Partridge, a strong plea for the elevation of 
American Art to its rightful place in the scheme of 
general education. 

Madame Maria Deraismes, who so long battled for the 
rights of her sex, died recently, after a long and painful 
illness, in Paris. She was born in 1835. In 1872 she 
wrote a book entitled Eve contre M. Dumas, and in 1875 
another volume, Le Thédtre de M. Sardou, appeared from 
her pen. In these works she charged the two leading 
playwrights with having dishonored women in their come- 
dies for the amusement of the public. She also led an 
energetic campaign against the naturalist school of fiction. 


Miss Julia Fletcher, otherwise ‘ Dud u’ Fletcher, other 
wise George Fleming the novelist, has written a play—one 
so promising that the London manager, Mr. Hare, has ac- 
cepted it for production at the Garrick Theatre. 


In a recent interview, Count Leo Tolstoi had much to 
say concerning the moral qualities of the civilized peoples. 
The American, he declared, were freer than all others 
from vici us tendencies. Their superiority in this respect, 
he added, was due to their enormous national self-conceit, 
or self-love, which would not tolerate such corruption as 
existed in France, where men in the highest positions did 
not hesitate to commit any crime for money. Tolstoi also 
expressed the opinion that the French, of all nations, had 
the least moral sense. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish shortly The 
Lives of Twelve Bad Men, being original studies of 
eminent scoundrels, by various hands. Thomas Secombe, 
B. A., Balliol College, Oxford, is the editor. It will be 
issued in an octavo volume, and will be fully illustrated. 
The scoundrels dealt with will include such notable heroes 
of romance as James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell; Sir 
Edward Kelly, Necromancer; Matthew Hopkins, Witch- 


finder; George Jeffreys, Unjust Judge; Titus Oates, 
Perjurer; Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat; Colonel Francis 
Charteris, Libertine; Jonathan Wild, Thief-taker; James 
Maclaine, Gentleman Highwayman ; George Robert Fitz- 
gerald, Fighting Fitzgerald; Thomas Griffiths Waine- 
wright, Poisoner ; Edward Kelley, Bushranger. 


The Bath ( Me.) Independent tells this story of the 
poet Longfellow: Theodore S. McLellan was foreman of 
the printing establishment of Joseph Griffin when Long- 
fellow, then living in the Barrows’ house, issued his first 
volume of poems, and worked on the book. Longfellow 
was very painstaking with his manuscript, and always 
used to send in the copy for each form nicely stitched to- 
gether. To distribute it among the compositors, it had to 
be cut apart, This annoyed the poet greatly, and he 
protested earnestly against the mutilation. Three different 
proof sheets were sent him, it being understood that if the 
last proof was not returned to the office within half an 
hour, the form could be struck off. On one occasion, 
Longfellow wrote on the back of the first revise : 

Mr. Griffin, Mr. Griffin! 

If you let that “devil,” Theodore, 

Cut my copy any more 

I'll destroy him in a jiffin. 

These limes were set up and printed in the final revise, 
which was sent to the poet, and then taken out. The boy 
had hardly reached the office when Longfellow rushed in, 
white with excitement and fear, lest the form had been 
run off. His relief on discovering that he was the victim 
of a practical joke may be imagined better than described. 


What is called by The Cosmopolitan the “ most interest- 
ing literary event of the age” is the publication, in its 
April number, of a Corsican story by Napoleon. It is 
from “a MS. prepared by Napoleon when a boy and con- 
fided to his uncle, Cardinal Fesch.” 


Mr. Spofford, the Librarian of Congress, says in an 
interview reported in Lippincott that a title can’t be copy- 
righted. “The law is that the substance, the literary con- 
tents, of a book or publication may be protected by copy- 
right, but not the name—not the title. You may call your 
next book Vanity Fair or The Quick or the Dead if you 
please ; the law will have nothing to say to you, though, as 
a matter of expediency, it is well not to duplicate titles. 
Only you must be careful not to put the original story, 
whatever it may be, between the covers.” 


Tennyson's neighbors in the Isle of Wight will erect to 
his memory an immense cross on the highest point of the 
cliffs, which will serve as a beacon for ships at sea. His 
son has presented to the National Portrait Gallery a copy 
of the bust of the Laureate, made by Woolner in 1857. 


NEW BOOKS. 


ZACHARY Putrs. An Historical Novel. By Edwin Lassetter 
hrnaer. Riverside Paper Series, No. 61. Boston: Houghton, 
iffin & Co. Price, 50c 


Tue PsycHoLoGy oF ATTENTION. By Th. Ribot. Lay. Re- 
ligion of Science Library, No. 5. Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Co. Price, 25c. 


SONNETS AND OTHER Poems. By George Santayana. Cam- 
bridge: Stone & Kimball. Price, $1.25. 


Our Manrrotp Nature. Stories from Life. _ By pryh 
Grand. Appleton’s Town and Country Library. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Price, 50c. 


From Eartn’s Center. A Polar Gateway Message. By 8. 
Byres Welcome. Library of Progress. No. 10. Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. 

Our EnGuisn Cousins. By Richard Harding Davis. Tw. 
trated. New York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: For Sale 
by W.B. Clarke & Co. Price, $1.25. 


For Honor Anp Lirz. A Novel. By William Westall. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: For Sale by W. B. 
Clarke & Co. Price, $1.25. 


THE JEWISH QUESTION AND THE MISSION OF THE JEWS. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: For Sale by W. B. 
Clarke & Co. Price, $1.75. 

Lire’s Lirrie Inonres. A Lot of Tales with Some Coljpasial 
Sketches, entitled A Few Crushed Characters. By Thomas 
Hardy, New York: Harper & Brothers. 

by W.B. Clarke & Co. Price, $1.25. 


DonALD Ross oF Hemra. By William Black. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & 
Co. Price, 80c. 

An EXAMINATION MANUAL In PLANE Geometry. By G. A. 
Wentworth and G. A. Hill. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, 55c. 


96. A RomAncE oF Utopia. By Frank Rosewater. Omaha: 
The Utopia Company. Price, 50c. 


THE Price or A PEARL. A Novel. By Eleanor Holmes. Frank- 
lin Square Library, No. 744. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Price, 60c 

In THE Kinq@’s Country. A Christian Endeavor Story. By 
Amanda M. Douglas. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.50. 


A CostLy Freak. By Maxwell Gray. Apgieten’s Town and 
Country Library, No. 137. New York: D. Appleton & Vo. 
Price, 50c. 

SaLtomg. A Tragedy in One Act. Translated from the French 
of Oscar Wilde. Pictured by Aubrey Beardsley. London: 
Elkin Matthews and John Lane. Boston: Copeland & Day. 


Brave Lirrte HoLuanp AND WHat SHE Tavent Us. By 
William Elliot Griftis. Boston and New York: Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 


Tue ConTEMPORARY FRENCH WRITERS. With Literary No- 
tices and Historical, Geographical, Etymological, Grammat- 
ical and Explanatory Notes, by Mile. Rosine Melte. Boston: 
Ginn & Company. Price, 85c. 

A Brave Basy AnD OTHER Stories. By Sara E. Wiltse 

ton: Ginn & Company. Price, 55c. 

Tue ANarRcuHIstT. A Story of To-Day._ By Richard Henry Sav- 
age. Chicago and New York: F.T. Neely. Price, 50c. 

Goop Styiz, SMALL Expense. Or We’ll Never Go There Any 
pare. PA Ben Hote New York: Press of J. J. Little & Co. 

rice, 50c. 

Bayou Fo.ix. By Kate Chopin. Boston & New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 

A Birp Lover 1x THE West. By Olive Thorne Miller. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. . 


m: For Sale 
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A WEEKLY CALENDAR OF VERSE. 


Saturpay, Marcu 31. 
There is one road to peace, and that is truth. 
Which follow ye? 
Shelley. 
SuNDAY, Apri 1. 
These are Thy wonders, Lord of love! 
To make us see that we are but flowers that glide, 
Which when we once can find and prove, 
Thou hast a garden for us where to bide. 
George Herbert. 
Monpay, Apri 2. 
First, April, she with mellow showers 
Opens the way for early flowers. 
Herrick. 
Turspay, Apriv 3. 
O Spring, of hope, and love, and youth, and gladness 
Wind-winged emblem! brightest, best, and fairest. 
Shelley. 
Wepnespay, Apri 4. 
How far that little candle throws his beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 
Shakespeare. 
Tuurspay, Apriv 5. 
Do the work that’s nearest, 
Though it’s dull at whiles ; 
Helping, when we meet them, 
Lame dogs over stiles. 
Charles Kingsley. 
Fripay, Apri 6. 
Works adjourned have many stays ; 


Long demurs breed new delays. 
Southwell. 





THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


The dramatic week has brought but a single novelty. 
At the Columbia Theatre Mr. Edward Harrigan has given 
Boston its first glimpse of his long famous sketch of East 
Side New York life, ‘The Mulligan Guards’; a novelty on 
its dramatic side only, for its musical numbers have for 
years been as iterantly familiar to Boston ears as the street. 
organ and the gamin's whistle could combine to make 
them. The play ranks high in the Harrigan repertoire, 
possessing, to a brilliant degree, all the Hogarthian realism 
all the sardonic humor, all the swift, spirited sequence of 
action, all the rough, keen character-drawing that makes 
Harrigan’s work unique, and on its own plane of genuine 
dramatic worth to his generation. Needless to say that 
the singing was delightfully tuneful and hearty, the danc- 
ing gay and rhythmic, the acting amazingly finished and 
illusive, and the hour of its presentation a distinctly en- 
joyable one. 

Next week the favorite mirth-maker George Thatcher, 
in his new medley, ‘ Africa.’ 

At the Hollis St. Theatre, Miss Julia Marlowe has been 
very cordially weleomed opening her annual engagement 
on Monday evening, and appearing during the week as 
Constance in ‘The Love Chase’ and as Juliet. Both im- 
personations are familiar to Boston, and but little change 
is observable in either since last presented here. Miss 
Marlowe’s beauty, vivacity, personal grace and gentle 
humor are as potent as ever in their compelling charm. 
Depth, fire, brilliancy, essential force, temperamental pas- 
sion are as far as ever from being her possession. Judging 
from her work in the same characters, as observed from 
year to year, Miss Marlowe seems to have reached the 
zenith of her possibilities; but, admitting this, a wide 
range of characters yet untried are open to her, and with 
the remarkable hold she has established on popular force 
and affection, thus early in her career, her future cannot 
but be assured and bright. 

Next week Miss Marlowe appears in a varied reper- 
toire, including ‘The Hunchback,’ ‘Much Ado About 
Nothing,’ ‘ As You Like It’ and ‘ Ingomar.’ 

At the Boston Museum, the merry and popular variety 
show, ‘The Idea,’ with Messrs. Hallen and Hart in the 
leading character parts, has attracted large and well- 
amused audiences. There is plenty of ‘catchy’ music, 
and the dancing is quaint and spirited. Mr. Libbey’s 
ballad-singing is uncommonly pleasant and sympathetic. 
* The Idea’ will hold the Museum stage one more week. 

At the Park Theatre, ‘Charley’s Aunt’ still delights 
the town. No fresher, honester, more brightly agreeable 
comedy work has been seen among us for many a year, 
than that of Messrs. Larkin, Capp and Trader as the 
pranksome, right-hearted college lads. 

At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, the Howard Athe- 
neum Specialty Company has had a highly successful 
week. Next Monday the exciting melodrama, ‘The 


Stowaway.” 
At the Boston Theatre, ‘The Temperance Town’ has 
renewed its hold on popular liking, and been given a cap- 
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ital performance by old-time favorites. It will remain one 
week more. 

At the Tremont Theatre, gorgeous ‘ America’ continues 
a most potent attraction, both as a spectacle of unprece- 
dented variety and splendor and as a historical pageant of 
genuine educational interest. By the generosity of the 
managers, the little folk from the Children’s Mission had 
the huge enjoyment of ‘assisting’ at a matinee perform- 
ance. ‘America’ will remain at the Tremont two more 
weeks. E. G. 8. 

Stage Whispers Say: 

That Boston certainly showed its Constance-y to Miss 
Marlowe on Monday night. 

That ‘Charley’s Aunt’ is always Larkin outside as 
well as inside the theatre. 

That old-timers say — Variety shows at the Boston 
Museum! The Idea! 


That ‘ Charley’ is an actor we wouldn’t ‘Trader way for 
many a more famous one. 


That the next popular histrion in Boston, this week, is 
the yellow boy who ‘ matches de paih.’ 


That we can see all the wonders of ‘ America,’ nowa- 


| days, in three brief hours. 


! 





That Boston ought to ery all Hale! to Miss Marlowe's 


| . 
new leading man. 


That Jack's acting Capps the climax of the Park 
Theatre jollities. 
That the old father in ‘ Friends’ didn't behave as he 


Otto. 


A Vacation Home on the Cape. 
Dear Mr. Goodrich : 

Please call the attention of our readers to the an- 
nouncement, among advertisements of schools, of Mr. 
Stephen Dugan, who will take a few boys into his home on 
the Cape this summer. I have had an opportunity to 
know how happy this home is to the boys who spend their 
there, and I like to recommend Mr. 
Dugan to any parent. 


summer vacation 
Truly yours, 


Epwarp E. HAs. 


DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


BOSTON SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 

At the meeting of the Boston Scientific Society on 
Tuesday evening, Dr. S. C. Chandler presented a report 
of progress of his investigation of the Variation of Latitude. 
During the past six months, he has been engaged in the 
reduction of Pond’s observations made more than half a 
century ago at Greenwich, England. In this work, he has 
been assisted by Miss Wentworth and Miss Cobb, gradu- 
ates of Boston University, whose skill in the discussion of 
the problems before them is worthy of much praise. 

The axis of the earth which we imagine to connect the 
poles, as represented in the diagrams in the geographies, is 
termed by astronomers the ‘axis of figure,’ and is the 
shortest diameter of the flattened sphere of the earth. 
Some years ago, it became evident from anomalies in 
astronomical observations that some phenomenon was pro- 
ducing a curious change in the latitude of all places on the 
earth’s surface. A consideration of the problem by Dr. 
Chandler convinced him that the earth did not revolve 
about its axis of figure, but about another axis which was 
constantly shifting its position. This other axis describes 
a circle at the poles, of about twenty-two feet radius, the 
time necessary for the completich of its change being four 
hundred and twenty-seven days. Closer figuring on the 
observations soon showed that a secondary revolution of 
this axis was also in progress. This second revolution is a 
motion also circular in its nature, ir a smaller circle of 
only five feet radius, which is accomplished in a year 
almost exactly. The periods of these two motions are not 
the same, and for that reason sometimes they are pulling 
together, in which vase the resultant motion is their sum ; 
and at other times they do not pull in the came direction, 
and then the amount of the disturbance is diminished. 
The combined effect of the two motions results therefore 
in a spiral, with a maximum radius of about twenty-eight 
feet, which in three and one-half years is reduced to only 
two or three feet, and in a like time becomes again as great 
as before. 

Although the fact that these motions exist has now 
been accepted almost without exception by astronomers, 
there has been but little success in the determination of 
their causes. In order to determine as exactly as possible 
the laws of the different motions, Dr. Chandler has con- 
sidered, one after the other, all the principal series of 
observations which have had for their object the determi- 
nation of latitude. There have been many of these series, 
and he has ‘been at work for nearly two years, with assis- 
tants for the larger part of the time, re-reducing the obser- 
vations and determining their agreement with his laws. 
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Among other series, he has taken up those of Pond, and ,, 
is especially of the results of this work that he desired 
speak. 

Pond was Astronomer Royal of England from 1g)» 
until 1835. 


Troughton and Sims, the instrument makers, and had grea 


Before this time he was the manager fo, 
skill in his business. He devised and executed the greg 
mural circles of the Greenwich Observatory, and it was 
with these instruments that he secured the observations jp 
question. The instruments were telescopes of about fou; 
inches aperture and six feet in length, attached to great 
graduated circles of about six feet diameter. First, , 
single instrument was mounted, and later the second one 
was placed beside the first. These twin instruments were 
used together. They could be pointed both at the same 
star, or one could view the star directly while the other 
By these 
means many of the instrumental errors were eliminated, 


observed its reflection in a basin of mercury. 


and, as the results now show, the observations were of 
unusual excellence. 

This system of observation was kept up for about 
eleven years, and from his results Pond constructed one of 
the worst star catalogues known to science. His observa 
tions, falling under suspicion, have remained unreduced, 
strange as it may seem, and the present work has accom. 
plished this for the first time. It was a matter of surprise, 
therefore, to find that this condemned series of observa. 
tions has been surpassed by only one other series among 
all that taken. The 
Pulkowa observations, with the 


have ever been much praised 


secured greatest. car 
and with the most 
a little 


tions of Pond. 


improved style of instruments, 


are perhaps better than these old observa. 


Aside from the satisfaction of doing 
justice to a much underrated astronomer, Dr. Chandler 
has had the pleasure of finding that Pond’s observations 
confirm in a remarkable degree the laws of motion which 
he has deduced. 

The Pond series has the advantage over others because 
it covers a sufficient length of time to show the complete 
round of the combined motions of the two polar movements 
the period of which, as has been said, is some seven years. 
These observations furnish also a stepping stone to those 
of Bradley of nearly a century before, a time too great to 
bridge accurately from recent observations, but easily 
reached now by means of the Pond observations. This 
additional large number of years, by means of which the 
number of periods of complete variation of latitude is very 
much increased, furnishes a rigid test of the accuracy of 
Dr. Chandler’s computations. From this, he finds that 
his first period, deduced from a comparatively small num- 
ber of observations, was only a day iv error, and that the 
true time of the revolution of the pole in the larger circle 
is very nearly 428.6 days. 

It has been shown that the relations of the two motions 
of the pole are such that sometimes the resulting motion is 
a large one and sometimes it is but small. 
time, we have just entered a period of small variation. 
This is a crucial test, and the observations of the next 
six or eight months will either prove or disprove the accu- 
racy of Dr. Chandler’s laws. Already statements pub 
lished by the observatories of Pulkowa and Strasburg, 


At the present 


results given to the world within a few weeks, show that 
at both these places the observations confirm the law. 

One or two related points were briefly commented upon 
by the speaker. The variation in. latitude shoul! affect 
also to some extent the pointing of meridian circle instru 
ments, and a recent investigation of this matter undertaken 
by Sokoloff has determined that this variation has a period 
of 428 days, agreeing remarkably well with the variation 
in latitude. 

Another interesting point is that the French astrone 
mers have been among the very last to allow any such 
motion as the variation exists. At last they have prepared 
an instrument and are about +o take some observations. 
It is curious that during the immediate future, the time 
during which they will be likely to work, the variation will 
be very small, and it would not be surprising if they should 
consider this to be further evidence that the motion doe* 
not exist. 

Another result of the investigations has been the elimr 
nation of what have been known as temperature derange 
These errors, which have been ascribed to differ 
ences in temperature, have been exceedingly annoyi0% 
but they now seem to be mostly referable to the know? 
variations of the pole, and for that reason a higher pr 
cision and greater refinement in the observations become 


ments. 


possible. 

The annual election of officers of the Society resulted 
as follows: President, F. A. Bates; recording secretary: 
W. O. Grier; corresponding secretary, John Ritchie, Jt 
treasurer, Edward E. Norton. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 

The annual reception given on Tuesday evening by tbe 
Trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts to the patrons 
subscribers was a noteworthy occasion, and for a couple 
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hours the spacious g galleries were thronged with Boston’s 
lovers of art. The Zorn collection and the Whistler pic- 
tures were the centre of attraction during the evening, 
while the newly hung oils of Mr. R. L. Newman attracted 
much attention. These paintings, some ninety in number, 
an collection afforded to the public an opportunity 
work of this artist, which, from the constant 


from a ke 
to view the 
demand for his productions, has been but rarely seen in 
public exhibitions. A work which commanded much 
attention was Gerda Roosval’s painting of the attempted 
assassination of Charles LX. of Sweden, which was loaned 
he Mr. Karl Von Rybingsvard. 
LECTURES ON ANTHROPOLOGY. 
A course of eight or ten lectures will be given in the 
lecture hall of the Peabody Museum, on Wednesday af- 
sernoons at three o'clock, beginning on April 11 with an 
introductory lecture by Professor Putnam. 

rhe course will include lectures on special topics by 
Professors Goodwin, Lyon and Lanman; on the origin of 
he Tribe by Miss Alice C 
tians by Mrs. 


Che lectures will be free to the public. 


. Fietcher; onthe Ancient Egyp- 


C. Stevenson; others to be announced. : 
Tickets may 
be secured on application, in person or by mail, at the 


Peabody Museum. 


It is announced in the official programme of the annual 


Bers OUTINGS. 


The undersigned, having had the care of boys during their 
summer vacation for the past five seasons, is prepared to receive 
a limited number for this, the summer of '94, at Brewster, Cape 
Cod, where the sea bathing is unexceiled, fishing good, and 
ample grounds for tennis, base ball and other out-door sports. 
Terms reasonable. Send for circular to 
STEPHEN I. DUGAN, 
Lend a Hand Oftice,3 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 


‘The Cambridge School, 
A Private Schoo! for Young Ladies. 

The Cambridge School is established for the purpose o 
making the advantages of Boston and Cambridge of service 
to girls and young women who seek a well-rounded education. 

English is studied with the same systematic method that is 
used in classical work, and the first position is given to it. 

Preparation for college is given in the most approved method 
to those who desire it, and students who wish, may continue 
their work in the school much beyond that limit. 

Margaret Winthrop Hall and Howells House are the Resi- 
dences. Young people cannot be cultivated in masses, and 
therefore the school permits but a small number in each house, 
under the special care of ladies who are not teachers, their only 
duty being to insure the comfort and training of those committed 
tothem. Cultivation and refinement do not necessarily come 
from intellectual work, and itis the duty of the lady of each 
house to promote their development. 

The school building is new, and, being well ventilated and 
open to the light and the air on all sides, is cheerful and health- 
ful. 





session 1 of the American Oriental Society, held this week 
at Columbia College, that Professors Lanman, Toy and 
saan a Harvard, and Rev. Drs. W. C. Winslow and 
Oliver Crane of Boston are in attendance. 

The spring exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticul- 

| Society, which closed yesterday, was a fine one and 
largely attended, although the cold weather prevented the 
exhibition of many of the best plants, their owners not 
wishing to take the risk of exposure in transportation. 
The display, however, was beautiful and attractive and 
highly creditable to the Society. 

The closing exercises of the Boston Young Men's 
Christian Association evening educational classes will be 
held in Association Hall on Thursday evening, April 5, at 
8p.m. Short addresses by Mr. O. M. Wentworth, Mr. 
A. S. Covel, president of the Association. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Where Institute of Arts, 
162 Boylston St., Boston. 


Day and evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts 
and branches of General Education. Life Classes, Painting, 
Drawing, Decorative Design, Book Illustration, by pen and 
brush, China Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Music 
Vocal and Instrumental, English Branches, Languages, Ancien 
and Modern, Dressmaking, Sloyd, etc. 

DIRECTORS: 
HELEN FARLEY BLANEY 





M. 8. DEVEREUX 


OWLES’ 
145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


ART SCHOOL. 


INSTRUCTORS: Joseph De Camp, Ernest L. Major, Ross 
Turner, George Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, 
Bertram G, Goodhue, W.J. Kraula, Harold Magonagal. The 1lth 
yearof this well-established School now open. Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort ; 
modelled after the best Parisian Schools. Full courses in Draw- 
ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture and Hlustrating. Deco- 
rative Design. Class in Modelling. Students have free « c 
cess to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred 
dollars ($500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 
circulars address as above. 


F. M. COWLES. 


ASCADILLA School, 


ITHACA, NEW YORK. 

Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri- 
vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
lecture courses. Teaches all specialists. Board and thorough 
instruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. 
courses for boys not preparing for college. 
University companies. Refined home. 
for college entrance examinations in the fall. 
on application. 


Military drill in 


country, will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 


“I believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre- 
J. G. SHurMAn, President 


paratory schools in this country.”— 
of C Cc ornell University. 





A™ ERICAN and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 


Introduces to Principals of Schools and to parents thoroughly 
qualified Teachers, Governesses, Kindergartners, Tutors, and 
Special Instructors. Native French and German Teachers a 


specialty 


OSSE Gymnasium, 


A thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. 
Awarded medals for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago 


1893, Address 
BARON NILS POSSE, B. Sc., M. G., 
23 Irvington St., Boston, Mass. 


BRADFORD Academy, 
BRADFORD, MASS. 





For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur- 
Twenty-five acres—twelve in 
: lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general 


passed for comfort and health. 
grove 


course of study ; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 


Miss IDA. C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass, 


Speciai 


Summer school fitting 


Register sent 
Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 
years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 


Arthur Gilman, M.A., is director of the Cambridge School. 
His office is at No. 10 Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. The 
second half-year begins February first. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


To achieve a professional success, proper training is the 
first requirement. The Union School offers inducements to 
earnest applicants by which the development of aspirations 
becomes an assured success, our instructors are recognized 
ACTORS and ACTRESSES, whose professional standing 
guarantees prestige, thereby insuring sought for advancement. 
Again, we are in touch with all managers coming to town 
and should a contingency arise we always endeavor to place 
our pupils as understudies. 

WE CANNOT TEACH AUTING 
It cannct be taught, as we are sometimes asked to believe. 
Properly defined, acting is an emotional characteristic prompted 
by inspiration. Natural ability can be developed, and that is 


K ENYON Military Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 
For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth vear 
will begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing 
west of the Alleghanie a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the East. 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 per cent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efficiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful'supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like. 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. 
logue address the Rector. 


Seventieth year 


For illustrated cata- 


LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


PalSsey Institution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course for 1892-03 on the 29th September. Practical 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit 
pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


PB peeatal Academy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
41st Year. 

One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study. Build- 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A tine gymnasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 
ciality. Send for a catalogue. 


Rev. GEORGE W. GILE, President ad Interim. 


Cr at= Academy, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation. 


NoTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 





exactly what the Union School professes to do and does. 
With respect to all, 
HAROLD MAC DONNA, Principal 
Music taught by Miss Diamond Mac Donna. 


HAUTAUQUA Schoo! of Shorthand and Private-~- 
Secretary Training. 

Thorough Shorthand Instruction. Best system. 30 years’ 
experience as teacher and reporter. We make a specialty of 
fitting young people of both sexes for superior positions as 
PRIVATE SECRETARIES. Several positions open. Young 
men greatly demanded as Amanuenses and Secretaries. Meri- 
tion this paper. Circular free. PROF. W. D. BRIDGE, 5 Som- 
erset Street, opp. Boston University. 


ee 7 


7; "* Berlitz School of Languages, 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 


NEW England Conservatory of Music. 


Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. School year begins 
Sept. 7. Offices open for registration Aug. 31. Calendar Free. 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen’l Manager. 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


THE enue Art Educational hiaanin. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


THE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 


AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 
By JOHN 8. CLARK. 


Price ® cents. 


cations on Art Instruction, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 


47 East 10th St. 
New York. 


646 Washington St. 
Boston. Chicago. 


PRIVATE “Tutoring. 


summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or 
ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. 
board in hotel or private families. 
ten years’ experience. 


ag able. Address. 
reasonable. Addre ALFRED H. EVANS, 


, Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 
Howard Namiebiian, Mass. 
Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 
A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty; prepares anc 


buildings, with Library, Gyranasium and Laboratory ; 
quiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 


HORACE MANN WILLARD D, Sc., Principal 





For full information in regard to these and other pub 1 


Wabash Ave 


oleaaee students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary | 
training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art | 
and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine | 








Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 
Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
| and special information, address. 
| 





CHARLES H. THURBER, A. M., Principal. 


VOICE Well Trained 
is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 

New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 

Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it ; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. ‘Testi- 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. 


JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 


H EFFI ELD Scientific Schoo} of Yale 
University, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zodlogy, Miner- 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep- 
aration for a Medical Course; and in General Scientific Studies, 
with English, French and German, Political Economy, History. 
}etc. For programme, address 
Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 


Gmecace Musica! College, 


ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mauied free. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall. Chicago. 


Me: Alberti’ s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 


557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 

To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
j}and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 
Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTI. 


OMAN’S Medical College of Pennsy!- 
vania. 
i31 S. 18th St., PHILA. 


4th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4-years 
| graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 





| 
| 
j 


A few students can receive private instruction during the | Work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals 

Math- | 
Good | 
Teachers of more t) an | BROAD Street Conservatory of Music, 


Coaching for College a specialty. Ter-ns | 


} CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


1331 South Broad St, Phila., 

Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors 
Every branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpasseu 
9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 


lust d catal free. 
| Hlustrated catalogue free. |, BELT R. COMBS, Director 


1) 
f Bh Highland Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business 


location | Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 


Careful Training. Home Influences. 
| JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master, 
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AFTER EASTER. 


BY M. 8. PADEN. 
I have arisen, O my Christ, 

Christ with the nailed-scarred hands and feet! 
It was half sorrowful, rising thas: 

Always I thought, in the old time sweet, 
Resurrection was fair and new, 

Resurrection was strong and whole, 
Never, I know, can rise with me 

All of my crucified heart and soul. 


Yet, even so, I have risen, Christ. 
Reading Thine Easter story o’er, 
Listlessly, hopelessly, brokenly, 
Sudden I found in it something more 
Than the old garish joy that seems 
Blaze of sunlight on tear-worn eyes, 
Mocking glory of baseless dreams, 
Fleeting echo of song that dies, 


If Thou hadst risen in youth's lost grace, 
Or in Thy manhood’s promise-glory, 
Scarless Victor, triumphant King, 
Heart would have sighed, “Oh, vain, vague 
story! 
Not for me—not for me!" But row, to see 
Print of the nail on foot and hand 
And spear-pierced side, as the signs that be 
For Thy disciples to understand! 


Rising to Thy few chosen ones, 
Though they failed Thee and calmly slept 
Thro wh Thy vigil; though they, so few, 
Room for denier and doubter kept 
And betrayer too! Ol courage, heart! 
This is no miracle far away, 
Vague, impossible. This is part 
Of the story of every day. 


Easter morning hath meaning new. 
Every morning may Easter be. 

Ye who can never be whole again. 
Rise in your wounds as did even He! 


Lippincott's. 





CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


Baron von Perfall has published his rem- 
iniscences of the twenty-five years during 
which he was intendant of the Royal Thea- 
trein Munich. In speaking of the habits 
of King Ludwig II. he notes that one of the 
monarch’s eccentricities was that, for some 
mysterious rea on, he ordered a private per 
formance of Brachvogel’'s ‘ Narciss’ every 
ninth of May. 

Fhe Princess of Wales will leave Eng- 
land about the middle of July on a long 
visit to the King and Queen of Denmark, 
whose golden wedding is to be celebrated 
on Sunday, July 29,when there will be a 
great family gathering at Copenhagen, in- 
cluding the Emperor and Empress of 
Russia, the King and Queen of the Hellenes 
and the Duke and Duchess of Cumberland. 

The formation of the Edwin Booth 
Shakespeare League has been completed in 
Philadelphia. Thomas Shavne is president 
and Henri Morris is to be the editor of the 
journal which will be its official organ, and 
will be known as The Shakespeare. Two 
honorary members have been chosen— 
Henry Irving and’ A. B. DeFrece of New 
York City. 

M. Francois Carnot, the youngest son of 
the French president, has just signed an en- 
gagement for four years in the artillery ser- 
vice, which he will follow not so strictly as 
would a regular soldier, but as a pupil-of 
the ‘ Ecole Centrale’ of civil engineers. 


Memorial Day, May 80, the grave of 
John Boyle O'Reilly at Holyhood will be 
marked with astone brought from his native 
place in Ireland and cut with the initials of 
his name. This stone was in the foundation 
of a church in Dowth. More than thirty 
years ago the poet wandered into the 
churchyard and cut into the rock his initials 
and the date. 


Associate Justice White of the United 
States Supreme Court is to marry Mrs. 
Linden Kent in Washington early in the 
summer, The story runs that years ago 
she and the ex-Senator were engaged, but 
something happened to break the engage- 
ment, and she then married Mr. Kent, who 
was still a struggling lawyer. It was be- 
cause of this early disappointment, accord- 
ing to the society gossips, that Mr. White 
remained a bachelor. 

Oliver B. Marsh, a leading jeweler of 
Binghamton, N. Y., died last week, aged 
seventy years. Whenthe Howard Watch 
Company was established at Roxbury, 
Mass., Mr. Marsh, who was one of its most 
trusted employees, made the fiest American 





watch, which is still in the possession of a 
son of the deceased, Frank Marsh of Wal- 
tham, Mass. 


The term of Chauncey M. Depew as 
elective Yale Trustee expires this year. He 
is a candidate for re-election, and blanks 
for nominations have been sent out by the 
secretary of the corporation. 


The late John T. Ford had been engaged 
for several months before his death in the 
preparation of a book of his reminiscences, 
covering a history of the stage for the past 
half century. This material will be put in 
shape by his daughter, Miss Lizzie Ford, 
who had acted as his secretary, and will be 
published. 


After a prolonged and acrimonious 
wrangle, Thomas Spurgeon is finally chosen 
to succéed his father in the pulpit of the 
Tabernacle. There was a determined 
minority of 649, against 2,027, and such ex- 
citement over the ballot that none was al- 
lowed inside the building till he showed a 
card of membership to the police at the 
door. ‘fhe minority publicly declare that 
the Tabernacle is ruined and will swiftly 
go to pieces, and they give figures justifying 
the prediction; but the officials of the ma- 
jority assert otherwise, and give quite con- 
tradictory figures to show that the Taber- 
nacle is better off than ever. 

Mr. Patrick Donahue, the venerable pub- 
lisher of the Pilot, reached his eightieth 
birthday last week. 

It is said that Mrs, William Betts, the 
new woman Deputy United States Marshal 
at Cincinnati, is the second woman to re- 
ceive such an appointment. The first one 
is nowin service in Oklahoma Territory. 

As indicating that the race question in 
the South is settling itself, the following re- 
quest in the Laredo (Tex.) Times to Henry 
Clay Gray, a negro writer and platform ora- 
tor, which was signed by many citizens, is 
pertinent: “ Having learned that you con- 
template a trip to Mexico and a visit to 
Laredo en route, we, citizens of Laredo, 
Democrats and ‘ ex-rebs,’ respectfully invite 
and cordially request you to address the 
public while in Laredo on the subject of the 
‘Negro Question in the United States.’ 
We do this because we recognize your 
ability as a thinker, your force, logic, and 
philosophy as a speaker and writer, your 
political conscientiousness as a very ad- 
vanced representative of your race,and your 
sincerity as a harmonizing mediator between 
the white and black races in this country.” 


A phonograph cylinder containing a mes- 
sage from the late Cardinal Manning was 
heard for the first time recently in London 
by a distinguished company, including Mr. 
Bayard, the American Ambassador. The 
message was distinctly audible. The Cardi- 
nal’s characteristic words were as follows: 
“To all who may come after me, I hope 
that no word of mine, written or spoken in 
my life, will be found to have done harm to 
any one after I am dead.” 


Mr. G. A. Colbath, brother of the late 
Vice-president Wilson, and Mrs. Colbath, 
celebrated their golden wedding at their 
home in Natick, last week. Mr. Colbath 
has been a resident of Natick for fifty-four 
years. He came from Farmington, N. H., 
in 1839, his brother, Henry Wilson, having 
preceded him a few years. He married, 
March 17, 1844, Miss Hannah A. How, a 
cousin of the wife of Henry Wilson. The 
Colbath family is of Scotch extraction, and 
settled in the vicinity of Rochester, N. H., 
in the early part of the last century. 


Gourlay Steell, who was appointed on the 
death of Sir Edwin Landseer to the post of 
animal painter, in Scotland, to the queen, 
died recently in Edinburgh at the age of 
seventy-four. Mr. Steell was a younger 
brother of the Sir John Steell, the well 
known sculptor. 


Efforts are being made in Baltimore to 
have the city home of Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton on East Lombard street, pre- 
served as a depository for relics of ancient 
times. 


Perhaps the most marked acknowledg- 
ment by Englishmen of the reasonableness 
of woman's interest in public affeirs was 
made in Liverpool the other day. The 





president of the Junior Reform Club there 
has not only invited the Right Hon. James 
Bryce to a club dinner (which is always 
made the occasion for political speeches), 
but has asked Mrs. Bryce and other ladies 
as well. 


A new Stabat Mater by Georg Henschel 
is to be brought out at this year’s Birming- 
ham ( Eng.) festival, as well as a new cantata 
by Goring Thomas, called The Swan and 
the Skylark, based on Mrs. Heman’s poem, 
the piano-forte score of which was found 
among his papers after his death. 

Ex-United States Senator W. F. Willey, 
at the age of eighty-four, continues an 
active career as clerk of che Country Court 
of Monongalia Gounty, W. Va. 

Cougressman Charles A. Boutelle of 
Maine was invited to deliver the address at 
the National Cemetery on the Gettysburg 
battlefield on Decoration Day, but is un- 
able to do so, as he had previously ac- 
cepted an invitation to speak on that day at 
Lynn. 

Prince Roland Bonaparte has for some 
years been devoting great attention to the 
physical geography of mountains, and i 
now in Switzerland. 

Mr. Powderly is now writing editorials for 
the organ of the American Federation of 
Labor, his old enemy. One of his latest is 
in advocacy of free rides for work people 
on all street railways owned and operated 
by municipalities, as he thinks all such rail- 
ways should be owned and operated. 


The finest copy in existence of the first 
folio Shakespeare, 1623, is owned by the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts. Very few copies 
of this edition have come down to us in per- 
fect condition. 


Rev. Dr. Gladden of Columbus, O., has 
again been offered the regency of the uni- 
versity of Illinois, which he declined some 
two years ago. 

Miss Kate H. Pier of Milwaukee was re- 
cently admitted to practice before the 
United States Supreme Court. In 1886 
Miss Pier and her mother entered the law 
department of the University of Wisconsin, 
and by hard work were both able to gradu- 
ate the following year. Her father, Col. C. 
K. Pier, and her two sisters are also attor- 
neys. 


Mr. Newton C. Blanchard, who has just 
taken his seat as Senator from Louisiana, 
is an expert shot with the rifle, shot-gun 
and pistol, and his feats in the shooting 
galleries of Washington are said to be re- 





markable. 


Mrs. Cornelia Cooper, wife of ex-Mayor | 
Edward Cooper of New York, who has | 
just died, was a daughter of James Red- | 
mond, and was actively interested in chari- | 
table works, and gave generously to them. 
Ex-Mayor Cooper, it will be remembered, 
is the son of the late Peter Cooper, the | 


i 
philanthropist who can never be forgotten. | 





Presbyterians of Pittsburg deny that| 
W. C. P. Breckinridge was ever an elder in 
the Presbyterian Church. He is the son of 
the great Presbyterian theologian, the Rev. 
Dr. Robert Breckinridge, and being a Pres- 
byterian by preference, has frequently been 
honored by the church on social occasions. 


Catarrh Cannot be Cured 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. | 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional dis- | 
ease, and in order to cure it you must take | 
internal remeci:s. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is | 
taken internally, and acts directly on the 

blood and mucous surfaces. Hall's Catarrh | 
Cure is not a quack medicine. It was pre-| 
scribed by one of the best physicians in | 
this country for years, and is a regular pre- 

scription. It is composed of the best 

tonics known, combined with the best 

blood purifiers, acting directly on the 

mucous surfaces. The perfect combina- 

tion of the two ingredients is what produces 

such wonderful results in curing Catarrh. 

Send for testimonials; free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., ‘Toledo, O. | 
Sold by Druggists, price, T5c. 








For Over Fifty Vears 
Mrs. WiInsLow's SouoTHinge Syrup has beea | 
veed by millivuns of moethers tor thelr childrea 
teething. Il soothes the ebi'd, softens the gums 
atinys all pain, cures wind colic, ant is the best 
remedy ter Dia re@a. ee. a bottle. Seid by 
aii dragvists throuchort tee world. Be sure and | 
ask for, Mus. WINLSUW’'S SV0:1 HING SYRUP. 


Chandler & Cp 


EASTER 


DUCHESSE GLOVES 


Full Assortment Latest Styles, 


Perfect in Fit. 


Reasonable Prices, 


Chandler & Co. 


WINTER STREET, 


BOSTON, 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS Dec. 31, 1893 $23,204, 162.8 
LIABILITIES 21.637,627.%5 


$1,606 ,035.25 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
issued at the old life rate premium. | 

ANNUAL UASH distributions are paid upon al! 
policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash 
surrender and paid up insurance values to which 
the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts 
Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent 
on application to the Company's Office. 


BENJ F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secratary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


“WASHBURN,” 


188 Commonwealth Avenue. 


Thoughts relative to a funeral are not pleas 
ant to entertain, but every family must eventu- 
ally require the services of a Funeral Director, 
it isthen essential to employ one of ability 
With thirty years’ experience we are prepared 
to exe cute every arrangement pertaining to fu- 
nerals after approved modern methods in 4 

uiet professional manner and would respe 
fully refer by permission to Hon. W. H. Haile, 





| oF ident. Governor; Hon. Tilly Haynes, Prof. 


F. i, Rey. John Cotton Brooks, Hon 
Elisha Morgan, Rev. Michael Burnham, Hon. 
H. 8. Hyde, Hon. H. M. Phillips, Henry 5. Lee, 
Eo. E. P. Chapin, Esq. Both day and night 
calls received at Private Office, 188 Common- 
wealth avenue. 





_ 

LER 
AGENTS $754 WEE! 
using or selling PRACTICAL 
PLATING DYNAMO. Theme! 
ern method, used iv all factoriet 
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John Edward Hannigar 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 
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5 Pemberton Square, Room 6, 


Boston. 


Elegant Residences 


in Brookline, Winchester, Alston, Brighton and 
Newton, $10,000 to $12,000; the most haat 
style of suburban architecture ; substantia 
comfortable and attractive to the eye; !oc# os 
on the best streets, surrounded by houses of the 
most refined and agreeable people: cool in sum, 
mer, tight and warm in winter; near steam & 
electric cars; 10,000 to 20,000 feet of land ot 
stantly increasing in value, very little 7 

cash is required to purchase these delight - 
homes, and mort: or the purchase mong 
may run for a long time ata very low rate. ¢- 
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FAT PEOPLE 
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MANENTLY from 12to 15 amontb. NO 
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” MINERVA IN BOSTON. 


BY EDWARD A. CHURCH. 
My Minerva flouts the Graces, and forgets how 
"fair her face is, . 
But the higher criticism she entirely compre- 
hends; 
she dresses very plainly, after some reform 
ungainly, mi 
And looks on Briggs and Spencer as her inti- 
mates and friends. 


So 


She's indifferent to ices and confectioners’ de- 
vices, ‘ 
But on esoteric Buddhism she loves to ponder 
well; 
And though she never glances at the popular ro- 
mances, ‘ * 
She indulges on occasion in a “study” or 
“ pastel.’’ 


's superior to flirtation; she contributes to 
“The Nation,” i ; 
And she'd be a rank agnostic if she did n’t 

know so much: 

She declines in social duty to display her mod- 

est beauty, - : 
But she’s put a poem of Browning into genu- 
ine low Dutch. 


She 


he is musically clever, and the ‘tune ’ taboos 
forever, 
For to’ Vagner’ she is faithful, and to Brahm: 
she gives her heart; 
Then at art’s high altar kneeling she will talk 
‘technic ’ and * feeling,’ : 
and if I say, “ It’s pretty,” will reply, “ But is 
itart ?” 





Dare 1 ever hope to hold her in the arms that 
would infold her ? 
Or, with Plato for my pattern, must I tell my 
love in Greek? 
Let me curb this crude young passion, and, since 
courting ’s out of fashion. 
Woo Minerva with a problem, and of Eros 
wa. shyly speak. 


Most persistently I’m cramming, but I weary of 
my shamming, ; 
And am not intoxicated with Castalia’s bitter 
cup; , 
I might win the maid’s affections through a 
course in conic sections. 
Bat I wonder if, once married,I could keep 


t thing up. 
he blamed thing up The Century. 


THE MAN WITH THE COUGH. 





(From Longman’s Magazine.) 

| am a German by birth and descent. 
My name is Schmidt. But by education I 
am quite as much an Englishman as a 
‘Deutscher,’ and by affection much more 
the former. I count England my head- 
quarters now; it is‘home’ to me. Buta 
few years ago I was resident in Germany, 
only going over to London now and then 
on business. I was connected with a large 
and important firm of engineers. I had 
been bred up to the profession, but I was 
still young, and not quite so wise as | 
thought myself. 1 came very near once to 
making a great mess of acertain affair. It 
is this story which I am going to tell. 

Our house went in largely for patents— 
rather too largely, some thought. But the 
head partner’s son was a bit of a genius in 
his way, and his father was growing old, 
and let Herr Wilhelm—Moritz we will call 
the family name—do pretty much as he 
chose. He was cautious, and he had the 
benefit of the still greater caution and 
larger experience of Herr Gerhardt, the 
second partner in the firm. 

Patents and the laws which regulate 
them are queer things to have to do with. 
No one who has not had personal experi: 
ences of the complications that arise could 
believe how far these spread and how en- 
tangled they become. Great acuteness as | 
well as caution is called for if you would | 
guide your patent bark safely to port—| 
and, perhaps more than anything, a power 





of holding your tongue now and then— 
though not through me—our secrets did | 
Soze out. And if, as has happened, they | 
were secrets connected with government | 
orders or contracts, there was, or, but for | 
the exertion of the greatest energy and tact | 
on the part of my superiors, there would | 
have been, to put it plainly, the devil to_ 
pay, 
One morning—It was nearing the end of | 
November—I was sent for to Herr Wil-| 
helm’s private room. There I found him | 
and Herr Gerhardt before a table spread | 
re Papers covered with figures and calcu- | 
Ons, and sheets of beautifully executed | 
diagrams. : | 
“Lutz,” said Herr Wilhelm. He had | 
me from childhood, and often called | 


me by the abbreviation of my Christian 
name, which is Ludwig, or Louis. “ Lutz, 
we are going to confide to you a matter of 
extreme importance. You must be pre- 
pared to start for London to-morrow.” 

“All right, sir,” I said. “I shall be 
ready.” 

“You will take the express through to 
Calais—on the whole it is the best route, 
especially at this season. By travelling all 
night you will catch the boat there, and 
arrive in London so as to have a good 
night's rest and be clear-headed for work 
the next morning.” 

I bowed agreement, but ventureu to 
make a suggestion. 

“If, as 1 infer, the matter is one of great 
importance,” I said, “ would it not be well 
for me to start sooner? I can—yes,” 
throwing a rapid survey over work I had 
before me for the next two days—“ I can 
be ready to-night.” 

Herr Wilhelm looked at Herr Gerhardt. 
Herr Gerhardt shook his head. 

“ No,” he replied; “ to-morrow it must 
ye,” and then he proceeded to explain to 
me why. 

I need not attempt to give all the details 
of the matter with which I was entrusted. 
Indeed, to ‘lay’ readers it would be im- 
possible. Suffice it to say, the whole con- 
cerned a patent—that of a very remarkable 
and wonderful invention, which it was 
hoped and believed the governments of both 
countries would take up. But to secure 
this being done in a thoroughly satisfactory 
manner it was necessary that our firm 
should go about it in concert with an Eng- 
lish house of first-rate standing. To this 
house—the firm of Messrs. Bluestone & 
Fagg I will call them—I was to be sent 
with full explanations. And the next half- 
hour or more passed in my superiors going 
minutely into the details, so as to satisfy 
themselves that I understood. The master- 
ing of the whole was not difficult, for I was 
well grounded technically; and, like many 
of the best things, the idea was essentially 
simple, and the diagrams were perfect. 
When the explanations were over, and my 
instructions duly noted, I began to gather 
together the various sheets, which were all 
numbered. But, to my surprise, Herr 
Gerhardt, looking over me, withdrew two 
of the most important diagrams, without 
which the others were valueless, because 
inexplicable. 

“Stay,” he said: “these two, Ludwig- 
must be kept separate. These we send to, 
day, by registered post, direct to Bluestone 
& Fagg. They will receive them a day be- 
fore they see you, and with them a letter 
announcing your arrival.” 

I looked up in some disappointment. _ I 
had known of precautions of the kind being 
taken, but usually when the employee sent 
was less reliable than I believed myself to 
be. Still, I scarcely dared to demur. 

“ Do you think that necessary?” I said, 
respectfully. “ I can assure you that from 
the moment you intrust me with the papers 
thev shall never quit me, day or night. 
And if there were any postal delay—you 
say time is valuable in this case—or if the 
papers were stolen in the transit—such 
things have happened—my whole mission 
would be worthless.” 

“ We do not doubt your zeal and discre- 
tion, my good Schmidt,” said Herr Ger_ 
hardt. “ But in this case we must take 
even extra precautions. I had not meant 
to tell you, fearing to add to the certain 
amount of nervousness and strain unavoid- 
able in such a case, but still, perhaps it is 
best that you should know that we have 
reason for some special anxiety. It has 
been hinted to,us that some breath of this” 
—and he tapped the papers—“ has reached 
those who are always on the watch for 
such things. We cannot be too careful.” 

“ And yet,” I persisted, “ you would trust 
the post ?” 

“We do not trust the post,” he replied. 
“Even if these diagrams were tampered 
with, they would be perfectly useless. And 
tampered with they will not be. But even 
supposing anything so wild—the rogues in 
question knowing of your departure ( and 
they are more likely to know of it than of 
our packet by post )—were they in collu- 


sion with some traitor in the post-office, are 
sharp enough to guess the truth—that we 
have made a Masonic secret of it—the two 
separate diagrams! are valueless without, 
your papers; your papers reveal nothing 
without Nos. 7 and 13.” 

1 bowed in submission. But I was, all 
the same, disappointed, as I said, and a 
trifle mortified. 

The papers were then carefully packed 
up. Those consigned to my care were to 
be carried in a certain light, black handbag 
with a very good lock, which had often 
before been my travelling companion, 

And the following evening I started by 
the express train agreed upon. So, at 
least, I have always believed, but I have 
never been able to bring forward a witness 
to the fact of my train at the start being 
the right one, as no one came with me to 
see me off. For it was thought best that | 
should depart in as unobtrusive a manner 
as possible, as, even in a large town such 
as ours, the members and employees of an 
old and important house like the Moritzes’ 
were well known. 

I took my ticket then, registering no lug- 
gage, as I had none but what I easily car. 
ried in my hand, as well as the bag. It 
was already dusk, if not dark, and there was 
not much bustle.in the station, nor, appar 


ently, many passengers. I took my place in 


an empty second-class compartment, and 


sat there quietly tillthe train should start. 
A few minutes before it did so another man 
got in, 

I turned to reconnoitre my companion, 
but I could not see his face clearly, as he 
was half leaning out of the window. Was 
he doing so on purpose? I said to myself 
for naturally I was, in’a suspicious mood. 
Suddenly a peculiar sound made itself 
heard. My companion was coughing. He 
drew his head in, covering his face with his 
hand, as he coughed again. 
heard such a curious cough. 


You never 
It was more 
like a hen clucking than anything I can 
think of. Once, twice, he coughed; then, 
as if he had been waiting for the slight 
spasm to pass, he sprang up, looked eagerly 
out of the window again, and, opening the 
door jumped out, with some exclamation, as 
if he had just caught sight of a friend. 

And in another moment or two—he could 
barely have had time to get in elsewhere— 
much to my satisfaction, the train moved 
off. 

I unstrapped my rug and lit a cigar—of 
course I had chosen a smoking-carriage— 
and delighted at having got rid of my cluck- 
ing companion, the time passed pleasantly 
till we pulled up at M——. The delay there 
was not great, and to my enormous satis- 
faction no one molested my solitude. I now 
felt so secure that, notwithstanding my in- 
tention of keeping awake all night, my in- 
nermost consciousness had not, I suppose, 
quite resigned itself to the necessity, for, 
not more than an hour or so after leaving 
M-——, possibly sooner, I fell fast asleep. 

It seemed to me that I had slept heavily, 
for when I awoke I had great difficulty in 
remembering where I was. Only by slow 
degrees did I realize that I was not in my 
comfortable bed at home, but ina chilly, ill- 
lighted railway-carriage. Chilly—yes, that 
it was—very chilly; but as my faculties re- 
turned I remembered my precious bag, and 
forgot all else in a momentary terror that it 
had been taken from me. No; there it was 
—my elbow had been pressed against it as 
I slept. But how was this? The train was 
not in motion. We were standing in a sta- 
tion: a dingy, deserted-looking place, with 
no cheerful noise or bustle; only one or two 
porters slowly moving about, witha sort of 
sleepy ‘ night duty,’ surly air. 
be the Junction ? 


It could not 
1 looked at my watch 
Barely midnight! Of course, not the Junc- 
tion. We were not due there till four 
o’clock in the morning or so. 

What, then, were we doing here, and 
what was‘here’? Had there been an ac- 
cident—some unforeseen necessity for stop- 
ping? At that {moment a curious sound, 
from some yards’ distance only it seemed to 
come, caught my ear. It was that croak- 
ing, cackling cough !—the cough of my mo- 
mentary fellow-passenger, towards whom I 





had feit an instinctive aversion. I looked 





out of the window—there was a refreshment 
room just opposite, dimly lighted, like 
everything else, and in the doorway, as if 
just entering, was a figure which I felt 
pretty sure was that of the man with the 
cough. 

“Bah!” I said to myself, “I must not be 
fanciful. 1 dare say the fellow’s all right. 
He is evidently in the same hole as myself. 
What, in Heaven’s name, are we waiting 
here for?” 

I sprang out of the carriage, nearly tumb 
ling over a porter slowly passing along. 

“* How long are we tostay here?” I cried 
“When do we start again for ?”—and I 
named the Junction. 

“ For ?” he repeated in the queerest 
German I ever heard—was it German or 
did 1 discover his meaning by some preter- 
natural cleverness of my own? ‘“ There is 
no train for for four or five hours, not 
till * and he named the time; and lean- 
ing forward lazily, he took out my larger 
bag and my rug, depositing them on the 
platform. He did not seem the least sur- 
prised at finding me there—I might have 
been there for a week, it seemed to me. 

“ No train for five hours? Are you mad?” 
I said. 














He shook his head and mumbled some- 
thing, and it seemed to me that he pointed 
to the refreshment room opposite, Gather- 
ing my things together, 1 hurried thither, 
hoping to find some more reliable authority. 
But there was no one there except a fat 
man with a white apron, who was clearing 
the counter—and—yes, in one corner was 
the figure [ had mentally dubbed ‘ the man 
with the cough.’ 

I addressed the cook or waiter—which- 
ever he was. But he only shook his head 
denied all knowledge of the trains, but in- 
formed me that—in other words—I must 
turn out; he was going to shut up. 

“And where am I to spend the night, 
then?” I said,angrily, though clearly it was 
not the aproned individual who was respon- 
sible for the position in which I found my- 
self. 

There was a ‘ Restauration,’ he informed 
me, near at hand, which I should find still 
open, straight before me on leaving the sta- 
tion, and then a few doors to the right I 
would see the lights. 

Clearly there was nothing else to be done. 
I went out, and as | did so the silent figure 
in the corner rose also and followed me. 
The station was evidently going to bed. As 
I passed the porter I repeated the hour he 
had named, adding, * That is the first train 
for --— Junction?” 

He nodded, again naming the exact time. 
But I cannot do so, as | have never been 
able to recollect it. 

The ‘Restauration’ was very dimly 
lighted, and the one or two attendants 
seemed half asleep and were strangely 
silent. There was a fire, of a kind, and I 
seated myself at a small table near it and 
asked for some coffee, which would, I 
thought, serve the double purpose of warm- 
ing me and keeping me awake. 

It was brought me, in silence. 1 drank it, 
and felt the better for it. But there was 
something so gloomy and unsociable, so 
queer and almost weird about the whole as- 
pect and feeling of the place, that a sort of 
irritable resignation took possession of me. 
If these surly folk won’t speak, neither will 
I, 1 said to myself, childishly. And, incredi- 
ble as it may sound, I did not speak. | 
think I paid for the coffee, but I am not 
quite sure. I know I never asked what | 
had meant to ask—the name of the town— 
a place of some importance, to judge by the 
size of the station and the extent of twink- 
ling light I had observed as 1 made my way 
to the ‘ Restauration.’ From. that day to 
this I have never been able to identify it, 
and I am quite sure I never shall. 

What was there peculiar about that cof- 
fee? Or was it something peculiar about 
my own condition that caused it to have the 
unusual effect I now experienced? That 
question, too, I cannot answer. All I re- 
member is feeling a sensation of irresistible 
drowsiness creeping over me—mental, or 
moral I may say, as. well as physical. For 
when one part of me feebly resisted the first 





onslaught of sleep, something seemed to re. 
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you have several 
hours before you. Your papers are all 
right. No one can touch them without 
awaking you.” 

And, dreamily conscious that my be- 
longings were on the flour at my feet — 
the bag itself actually resting against my 
ankle — my scruples silenced themselves in 
an extraordinary way. I remember nothing 
more, Save a vague consciousness through 
all my slumber of confused and chaotic 
dreams, which I have never been able to 
recall. 

I awoke at last, and that with a start, al- 
most a jerk. Something had awakened me 
— a sound — and as it was repeated to my 
now aroused ears I knew that I had heard 
it before, off and on, during my sleep. It 
was the extraordinary cough ! 

I looked up. Yes, there he was! At some 
two or three yards’ distance only, at the 
other side of the fireplace. And he had 
not been there when I first fell asleep; to 
that I was prepared to swear. 

Now, my misgivings aroused, my first 
thought, of course, was for my precious 
charge. I stooped. There were my rugs, 
my larger bag, but—no, not the smaller 

ne; and though the other two were there, 
I knew at once they were not quite in the 
same position—not so close tome. Horror 
seized me. Half wildly | gazed around 
when my silent neighbor bent towards me, 
I could declare there was nothing in his 
hand when he did so, and I could declare 
as positively that I had already looked 
under the small round table beside which | 
sat, and that the bag was not there. And 
yet when the man, with a slight cackle, 
caused, no doubt, by his stooping, raised 
himself, the thing was in his hand! 

Something he murmured, to the effect 
that he supposed the bag was what I was 
looking for. In what language he spoke | 
know not; it was more by the action ac- 
companying the mumbled sounds that | 
gathered his meaning than that I heard 
anything articulate. 

I thanked him, of course, mechanically, 
so to say, though I began.to feel as if he 
were an evil spirit haunting me. I could 
only hope that the splendid lock to the bag 
had defied all curiosity, but I felt in a fever 
to be alone again, and able to satisfy my- 
self that nothing had been tampered with. 

The thought recalled my wandering 
faculties. How long had I beenasleep? | 
drew out my watch. Heavens! It was 
close upon the hour named for the the first 
train in the morning. | sprang up, collected 
my things, and dashed out of the ‘ Restaur- 
ation.’ If I had not paid for my coffee be- 
fore, 1 certainly did not pay for it then. 
Besides my haste, there was another reason 
for this—there was no one to pay to! Not 
a creature was to be seen in the room or at 
the door as | passsed out — always except- 
ing the man with the cough. 

As I left the place and hurried along the 
road a bell began, not to ring but to toll. 
It sounded most uncanny. What it meant, 
of course, Ihave never known. It may 
have been a summons to the workpeople of 
some manufactory, it may have been like 
all the other experiences of that strange 
night. 

I stumbled along as best I could, helped 
in reality, | suppose, by the ugly yellow 
glimmer of the woebegone street or road 
lamps. And it was not far to the station, 
though somehow it seemed farther than 
when I came, and somehow, too, it seemed 
to have grown steep, though I could not re- 
member having noticed any slope the other 
way on my arrival. A nightmare-like sen- 
sation began to oppress me. I felt as if my 
luggage was growing momentarily heavier 
and heavier, as if I should never reach the 
station; and to this was joined the agoniz- 
ing terror of missing the train. 

I made a desperate effort. Cold as it was, 
the beads of perspiration stood out upon 
my forehead as I forced myself along. And 
by degrees the nightmare feeling cleared 
off. I found myself entering the station at 
a run just as—yes, a train was actually be- 
ginning to move! I dashed baggage and 
all, into a compartment ; it was empty, and 
it was a second-class one, precisely similar 
to the one I had occupied before; it might 








have been the very same one. The train 
gradually increased its speed, but for the 
first few moments, while still in the station 
and passing through its immediate enfour- 
age, another strange thing struck me — the 
extraordinary silence and lifelessness of all 
about. Not one human being did I see, 
no porter watching our departure with the 
faithful though stolid interest always to be 
seen on the porter’s visage. I might have 
been alone in the train—it might have had 
a freight of the dead, and been itself pro- 
pelled by some supernatural agency, 80 
noiselessly, so gloomily did it proceed. 

You will scarcely credit that I actually 
and for the third time fell asleep. I could 
not help it. Some occult influence was at 
work upon me throughout those dark hours. 
I am positively certain. And with the day- 
light it was dispelled. For when I again 
awoke I felt for the first time since leaving 
home completely and normally myself, fresh 
and vigorous, all my faculties at their best. 

But, nevertheless, my first sensation was a 
start cf amazement, almost of terror. The 
compartment was nearly full! 

“ Can you tell me,” | inquired of my op- 
posite neighbor, a cheery-faced compatriot 





“can you tell me how soon we get to— 
Junction by this train? I am most anxious 
to catch the night mail at Calais, and am 
quite out in my reckonings, owing to an ex- 
traordinary delay at ——. I have wasted 
half the night by getting into a stopping 
train instead of the express.” 

He looked at me in astonishment. He must 
have thought me either mad or just awak- 
ing from a fit of intoxication—only I flatter 
myself I did not look as if the latter were 
the case. 

“ How soon we get to —— Junction?” he 
repeated. “ Why, my good sir, you left it 
about three hours ago! It is now eight 
o'clock. We all got in at the Junction. You 
were alone, if | mistake not?” He glanced 
at one or two of the others, who endorsed 
his statement. “And very fast asleep you 
were, and must have been, not to be dis- 
turbed by the bustle at the station. And as 
for catching the evening boat at Calais "— 
he burst into a loud guffaw—* why it would 
be very hard lines to do no better than that ! 
We all hope to cross by the midday one.” 

“ Then—what train is this?” I exclaimed, 
utterly perplexed. 

“The express, of course. All of us, ex- 
cepting yourself, joined it at the Junction,” 
he replied. 

“The express? " I repeated. “The ex- 
express that leaves”—and I named my own 
town—*“ at six in the evening ?” 

“Exactly. You have got into the right 
train after all,” and here came another 
shout of amusement. “ How did you think 
we had all got in if you had not yet passed 
the Junction? You had not the pleasure ot 
our company from M——, I take it. M—— 
which you passed at nine o'clock last night, 
if my memory is correct.” 

“ Then,” I persisted, ‘‘ this is the double- 
fast express, which does not stop between 
M—— and your junction?” 

“ Exactly,” he repeated; and then, con- 
firmed most probably in his belief that I 
was mad, or the other thing, he turned to 
his newspaper, and left me to my own ex- 
traordinary cogitations. 

Had I been dreaming? Impossible! 
Every sensation, the very taste of the coffee, 
seemed still present with me—the curious 
accent of the officials at the mysterious 
town I could perfectly recall. I still shiv- 
ered at the remembrance of the chilly wak- 
ing in the ‘ Restauration’; I heard again 
the cackling cough. 

We had a good run to Calais, found the 
boat in waiting, and a fair passage brought 
us prosperously across the channel. I 
found myself in London punctual to the in- 
tended hour of my arrival. I felt nervous 
till I had an opportunity of thoroughly 
overhauling my documents. The bag had 


been opened by the custom-house officials, | 


but the words ‘ private papers’ had sufficed 
to prevent any further examination ; and to 
my unspeakable delight, they were intact. 
A glance satisfied me as to this the moment 
1 got them out, for they were most carefully 
numbered. 

The next morning saw me early on my 


way to—No. 909, we will say—Blackfriars 
street, where was the office of Messrs. Blue- 
stone & Flagg. I had never been there be- 
fore, but it was easy to find, and had I felt 
any doubt their name stared me in the face 
at the si 'e of the open doorway. ‘Second 
floor,’ I thought I read; but when I reached 
the first landing I imagined I must have 
been mistaken. For there, at a door ajar, 
stood an eminently respectable-looking gen- 
tleman, who bowed as he saw me, with a 
discreet smile. 

“Herr Schmidt?” he said. “ Ah, yes; I 
was on the lookout for you.” : 

I felt a little surprised, and my glance in- 
voluntarily strayed to the doorway. There 
was no name upon it, and it appeared to 
have been freshly painted. My new friend 
saw my glance. 

“It is all right,” he said “we have the 
painters here. We are using these lower 
rooms temporarily. 1 was watching to pre- 
vent your having the trouble of mounting 
to the second floor.” 

And as I followed him in I caught sight 
of a painter's ladder—a small one—on the 
stair above, and the smell was so unmis- 
takable. 

The large outer office looked bear and 
empty, but under the circumstances that 
was natural. No one was, at the first glance, 
to be seen; but behind a dulled glass par- 
tition screening off one corner I fancied I 
caught sight of a seated figure. And an 
inner office, to which my conducter led the 
way, had a more comfortable and inhabited 
look. Here stood a younger man. He 
bowed politely. 

“Mr. Fagg, my junior,” said the first in- 
dividual, airily. “ And now, Herr Schmidt, 
to business at once, if you please. Time is 
everything. You have all the documents 
ready?” 

I answered by opening my bag and 
spreading out itscontents. Both men were 
very grave, almost taciturn; but as I pro- 
ceeded to explain things it was easy to see 
that they thoroughly understood all I said. 

“And now,” I went on, when I had 
reached a certain point, “if you will give 
me Nos. 7 and 13, which you have already 
received by registered post, I can put you 
in full po session of the whole. Without 
them, of course, all I have said is, so to say, 
preliminary only.” 

The two looked at each other. 

“Of course,” said the elder man, “I fol- 
low what you say. The key of the whole 
is wanting. But I was momentarily expect- 
ing you to bring it out. We have not— 
Fagg, I am right, am I not ?—we have re- 
ceived nothing by post.” 

“Nothing whatever,” replied his junior. 
And the answer seemed simplicity itself. 
Why did a strange thrill of misgiving go 
through me? Wasit something in the look 
that had passed between them? Perhaps 
so. 

In any case, strange to say, the inconsis- 
tency between their having received no pa- 
pers and yet looking for my arrival at the 
hour mentioned in the letter accompanying 
the documents, and accosting me by name, 
did not strike me until some hours later. 

I threw off what I believed to be my ridic- 
ulous mistrust, and it was not difficult to 
do so in my extreme annoyance. 

“I cannot uriderstand it,” I said. “It is 
really too bad. Everything depends upon 
7 and 13. I must telegraph at once for in- 
quiries to be instituted at the post-office.” 

“ But your people must have duplicates,” 
said Fagg, eagerly. “ These can be for- 
warded at once.” 

“I hope so,” I said, though feeling 
strangely confused and worried. 

“ They must send them direct here,” he 
went on. 

I did not at once answer. 
ing my papers together. 

“And in the meantime,” he proceeded, 
touching my bag, “you had better leave 
these here. We will lock them up in the 
safe at once. It is better than carrying 
them about London.” 

It certainly seem dso. I half laid down 
the bag on the table, but at that moment 
from the outer room a most peculiar sound 
caught my ears—a faint cackling cough! I 


I was gather- 





think I concealed my start. I turned away 








; a 
as if considering ‘ Fagg’s’ SUZZestion, win, 
to confess the truth, 1 had been on th. 
point of agreeing to. For it would 
been a great relief for me to know that 
papers were in safe custody. But Dow 4 
flash of lurid light seemed to haye ». 
formed everything. 

“I thank you,” I replied. “I shoyis, 
glad to be free from the responsibil 4 
the charge, but I dare not let these oy 
my own hands till the agreement is formal, 
signed.’ 

The younger man’s face darkened 
assumed a bullying tone. 

“I don’t know how it strikes you y, 
Bluestone, he said, “but it seems ty a 
that this young gentleman is going rather 
too far. Do you think your employers vl 


ay 


u 
re 


UD £u 


nding 
ly, though with a touch of superciliousney 


It was very well done. He waved his} 

“Stay, my dear Fagg; we can well affog 
to make allowance. You will telegraph» 
once, no doubt, Herr Schmidt, and—je » 
see—yes, we shall receive the duplicates ¢ 
Nos. 7 and 13 by first post on Thursdy 
morning.” 

I bowed. 

“ Exactly,” I replied, as I lifted the nos 
locked bag. “ And you may expect mez 
the same hour on Thursday morning.” 

Then I took my departure, accompanie 
to the door by the urbane individual wh 
had received me. 

The telegram which I at once despatched 
was not couched precisely as he would hay 
dictated, I allow. And he would have bee 
considerably surprised at my sending o 
another, later in the day, to Bluestone ¢ 
Fagg's telegraphic address, in these words 

*“ Unavoidably detained till Thursday 
morning.. SCHMIDT.’ 

This was after the arrival of a wire froz 
home in answer to mine. 

By Thursday morning I had had time t 
receive a letter from Herr Wilhelm, and t 
secure the services of a certain noted detec 
tive, accompanied by whom I presented my- 
self at the appointed hour at No. 909. Be 
my companion’s services were not required 
The birds had flown, warned by the sam 
traitor in our camp through whom the firs 
hints of the new patent had leaked ou 
With him it was easy to deal, poor wretch 
but the clever rogues who had employe 
him and personated the members of & 
honorable firm of Bluestone & Fagg wer 
never traced. 

I have never known the true history d 
that extraordinary night. Was it al: 
dream, or a prophetic vision of warning? 

Or was it in any sense tree? Had|,@ 
some inexplicable way, left my own tow 
earlier than I intended, and really travelled 
by a slow train? 

Or had the man with a cough, for hisowt 


nefarious purpose, mesmerized or hyps 
tized me, and to some extent succeeded? 

I cannot say. Sometimes, even, ! a 
myself if 1 am quite sure that there eve 
was such a person as ‘the maa with & 
cough.’ 


and 





Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup is the best in 
market. A single bottle will convince ys 
of its excellence. Try it. 
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TWO THINGS = Hioh Class Tailoring, 


THAT DO NOT oe C, J. NICKERSON, 
SHRUNK we 120 Tremont St., cor. Hamilton Place. 


Fine Workmanship, Style and Fit. 


MARCH 31, 1894. 
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A Tea at the Professional Woman’s 
League of New York. 


The Attires of Mrs. A. M. Paimer, 
Aunt Louise Eldridge, Mrs. Sol 
Smith Russeli and Others. 


It was my good fortune to be one of 
the guests at a tea given by the Profes- 
sional Womun's league, which has been 
such a means of good under the kind 
guidance of everybody's *‘Aunt Loui- 
sa’’ Eldridge. It is to the stage that we 
look for the newest and prettiest of all 
our fashions and to the actresses for 
taste in the choice and grace in the 
wearing of them. I am afraid I lost 
sight for a time of the noble object they 
are working for in my instinct as a 
gatherer of new styles, and I made men- 
tal note of some gowns that were there 
and hope that the kind hearts of the 
wearers Will pardon this breach of faith 
on my part, 


and there was not a point out of har- 


mony among the packed mass of femi- | skirt, and a vest front to the corsage 


ninity there. 

First was Mrs. A. M. 
president. She is in the first place a 
beautiful woman, with whom I have 
been in love several years, though ata 
distance, as | did not know her person- 
ally. Well, she looked sweet in a dain- 
ty close bonnet, with lace, jet and tiny 
flowers as its component parts, anda 
slate volored faille gown, made almost 
as plainly as was possible, which was a 
very goo thing for her, as every wom- 
an present wanted to embrace her, and 
amore ornate frock would have been 
worn to ribbons, Then Aunt Louisa 
herself—the nother through the abound- 


GOWNS AND BONNETS. 
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skin shoulder cape. Kilt plaits, by the 
way, are quite often seen now. 

Miss Pauline Willard wore a_ pretty 
neutral tinted faille gown, with full 
bertha of lace, and deep falls of ‘lace at 
the elbow puffed sleeves, and a dainty 
bonnet that was scarcely more than a 
blue band in front, while in the back 
rose a wide blue bow and an osprey 
spray. 
as her lovely eyes. She was on the 
reception committee and made the tea, 
sandwiches and cakes taste twice as 
good as they might otherwise have done, 
for she is so very beautiful. 


The blue was the same color | 


There was another superb beauty there | 


—Miss Ella Aubrey—who sang two 
songs and sang them well enough to 
earn applause from her sister women. 
This young lady isa brunette and hand- 
some. She wore a brown costume, tailor 
made and severely simple, and a speck 


| of a bonnet that matched her gown in 


The fact is that every | 


gown was a model of quiet, good taste, | love with her on the spot. 


Palmer, the 


ing love of her heart to all other wom- | 


en, some of us older than. herself—- 
had a tiny black velvet bonnet, with 


jet and cherry velvet trimming, and a | 


black and moss green silk. The waist 
was a simulated Eton jacket, bound 
with handsome passementerie, 

Then came Mrs, Sol Smith Rassellina 
rich black satin brocade, trimmed with 
black lace. She wore a tiny black lace 
bonnet, with a fine osprey tip and lace 
bows set above her snow white hair and 
lovable face. On her breast she wore a 


big orange bow, which denoted that she | 


was on the reception committee. Her 
pretty daughter-in-law or daughter, 
Miss Brown, wore a dark blue twill, 





“2 ext 
AUNT LOUISE ELDRIDGE, 

with a cerise surah collar and vest 
front, and the little girl who plays in 
“Shore Acres,’’—a granddaughter, I 
think—wore a plaid dress, with full 
yoke waist and sleeves, all of the plaid, 
with dark velvet trimmings. Clara 
Throop, whom they all! called ‘‘Sun- 
shine,’? had a suit of reddish brown 
mixture, coat with revers and ripple 
collar, and coat and gown were both 
trimmed with thick soutache braid. 
Her shining curls make me forget exact- 
ly what kind of hat she wore, but my 
impression is that it matched her cos- 
tume. She was on the programme and 
read a very clever little fantasy of he2 
own composition. 

Among the guests was Mrs. Hanna 
K. Karany, the Assyrian lady delegated 
to the World's fair. This was the first 
day that she had laid aside her national 
swathing veil and put on a bonnet. 
This bonnet differed in nowise from 
others, except that there were three or 
four pink oleanders. But it was quite 
evident that the lady was not wholly at 
her ease in it. She were a black silk 






dress made in kilt plaite and had a seal- 





color. She did not need colors or any 
other device to enhance the beauty na- 
ture gave her. After her song Miss An- 
nie Wood recited, and every one fell in 
She had a 
bluish gray faille gown, with a plain 


bordered with steel passementerie and 
filled in with white crepe de chine. She 
did not have her bonnet on. Miss Memie 
Merrick, in a dark brown twilled silk, 
made plain 1830 style, played a solo on 
the piano, and later Miss Hattie Leon- 
ard, Lillian Russell's sister, gave an- 
other piano selection. She is a very 
fine musician and a composer, and she 
bus her full share of the good looks that 
be'ong to that family, including a fas- 
cinating dimple. I was so occupied 
with the music that I forgot to notice 
what kind of a dress Miss Leonard 
wore, but I unow it was dark and pleas- 
ing; otherwise it would have forced it- 
self unpleasantly upon my conscious- 
ness, 

Miss Charlotte L. Bolton was another 
handsome lady, and she, too, was on the 
cominittee, and she wore an ashes of 
roses faille and satin dress, lavishly 
trimmed on the corsage and sleeves 
with white lace. Over this she hada 
large bunch of long stemmed American 
Beauty roses. I think she did not wear 
her bonnet, as I can only remember a 
fluff of pretty brown hair. These are all 
the ladies present whose names I learn- 
ed, but they do not constitute all the 
beauties, nor do they number all those 
whose costumes were worth copying, 
but those I have mentioned will serve 
to point a moral in proper dressing and 
adorn a tale of one of the most pleasant 
afternoons I have ever passed. 

I think every one must know what 
this Professional Woman's league is. If 
not, I will briefly say that it is to help 
the woman members of the entire theat- 


rical profession in case of need, provide | 


them with food, rooms, nursing if ill, 
and with passage money and wardrobes 
when employment is secured for them 
through the league. The managers hold 
that hunger and destitution are the 
greatest dangers that beset young ac- 
tresses, and they offer a helping hand in 
times of distress, and this is done secret- 
ly, so that no one’s pride is wounded, 
and they are to regard the aid as a loan 
to be repaid when fortune smiles again. 
It is for women only, and no man has 
anything to do with it whatever. I 
have known of instances where it has 
saved the life of a child in one case and 
the reason of a motherin another. There 
are many other beneficent clduses in 
their working plan, but I can sum the 
whole matter up by saying that the 
Woman’s Professional league is a moth- 
er to its children, OLIVE HaRPER. 





A WOMAN INVENTOR. 


She Gets a Patent, but It Was at a Man's 
Suggestion. 

Drying clothes is a problem in large 
cities. In the great apartment houses 
the lines form immense cats’ cradles 
from tall poles to the windows or wan- 
der in labyrinthian fashion over the 
roofs. Whichever way you have it there 
is trouble, either with the pulleys a: 
your neighbor's territory overhead. 

No one ever conceived of any different 
way to dry clothes till Mrs. Emily O. 
Mason sat down and thought hard on 
the subject. The result was a pulley 
line support, which she has had patent- 
ed. When asked how she came to think 
of it, Mrs) Mason said: ‘A friend came 
to me one dav lamenting the loss of an 

















entire washing stolen from the root. 
Shortly after this another friend told me 


' 


how a thief had climbed the pole in the | 


yard and carried off the contents of her 
line. It seemed to me that something 


ought to be thought of to remedy this | 


state of things, but I don’t suppose I 


should have gone to work at it if I had | 


not the necessity for something of the 
sort brought home to myself. I lived 





MRS. EMILY O. MASON. 
in a house where we could have no pul- 
ley lines, andif I wanted to air a rug 
or dry a handkerchief I had to mount 
several flights of stairs to a roof. 
**So I set to work to see what I could 
do. You would have laughed to have 


seen me experimenting. I got a long 
portiere pole and tied it with a strong 
rope onto a frame. I found that the 
frame ought to be adjustable, so as to 
fit any window, and I worked and studied 
till I could see how that could be done. 

‘*When I had got it so that it worked 
very well, a gentleman came in one day, 
and seeing it said: ‘Why, that is a good 
thing. Why don’t you get it patented?’ 
I took his advice, had a sketch and smal] 
model made, and it was very quickly 
put through the patent office. 

‘*The reason there was no delay about 
it was that it was the only thing of the 
kind ever patented. They were very 


| 


} 
| 
| 
; 
i 
; 


prompt and named it for me, too, as I | 


had given it no name. 
been put on the market, but I hope it 
will be before long. _ I mean that the 
price shall be low, so that it shall be 
within the reach of those who need it 
most. ”’ 

Mrs. Mason was born in Watkins, N. 
Y., but has been for many years a resi- 
dent of New York city. She is a fine 
mathematician and from a child has 
possessed inventive genius. She has now 
several new ideas, which she will short- 
ly put in shape for the benefit of women. 

Auice E. Ives. 
A Word of Warning. 

On no account experiment with adver- 
tised hair washes or dressings. Put 
nothing on the hair that you do not posi- 
tively know to be innocuous. Many of 
the so called **vigors’’ and ‘‘restorers’’ 
bave not even the negative merit of leav- 
ing the hair in as good condition as they 
found it. Instead they are absolutely 


| damaging, injuring the follicles and 


causing the hair to fall oat. A certain 
middle aged woman possessing unusu- 
ally thick and long dark tresses desired 
to make them still more remarkable 
and so anointed her head with one of 
those preparations so extensively adver- 
tised that their names have become a 
byword. Almost at once her hair began 
to fall out, and it was soon so thin and 
lifeless that.it had to be cut. She now 


It has not yet | 





has only an absurdly small knot, and | 


her hair will never be either thick or 
long again. 

The same advice is urged in regard to 
dental washes. They may be tragrant 
and cleansing as the advertisements 
state, and they may also whiten the 
teeth, but they do so by means of power- 
ful acids, and the ‘“‘delightfully fresh 
feeling’’ left in the mouth is produced 
at the expense of the enamel of the 
teeth. A few drops of camphor, diluted 
carbolic acid or listerine in warm wa- 
ter, with the occasional use of some au- 
thorized brand of tooth powder, will keep 
the teeth in as perfect condition as the 
individual constitution will ever allow 
them to be. KaTE CHasE. 





Whatever you undertake to learn, find 
out all there is to be known concerning 
it. Don’t let there be any hambug 
about it. : 


——— 
SPOILED CHILDREN. 


It is the proper thing in these dag 
idealize children in the abstract, }; ; 
is intimated that all children are yy 
cherubs and that their society is not y 
ways an unmixed delight, the idea 
to be considered almost immoral, 
most curious part of it is that 
talk and write just as if childrep 
all alike and formed a class entir), 
distinct and different from adults, with. 
out individuality of character, abjjj., 
or taste. ’ 

Nobody asks us if we love men a 
women, knowing that such a wholes, 
question would be foolish in a wory 
where there are many repulsive as we) 
as agreeable specimens of each. By 
the question,**Do you love children?” , 
continually asked, and unless it ig gp. 
swered by a rapturous affirmative th 
questioned one is looked upon askang 
A well brought up child, even if jt 
neither pretty nor particularly bright 
is sweet and attractive: but, on th 
other hand, there is nothing more tho. 
oughly disagreeable than a spoiled apj 
ill trained one. Whatever sentiment,) 
persons may say, nobody enjoys th 
companionship of a child who is allowa 
to have everything it sees, do every. 
thing it chooses and whose short expe 
rience has made it believe that grow 
persons exist only to wait upon it ané 
minister to its sovereign pleasure, with. 
out regard to their own convenience, 

It is not argued that a child shou\i 
be trained to mere puppetism, movi 
only when its parents pull the striry 
but no training is as bad as overtra'y. 
ing. No child will be turned into , 
prig by being taught from the first 
tell the truth and consider the rights of 
others. It is the greateat injustice to the 
child itself to bring it up to hold the 
theory that 1t must have its own way 
always, for as it grows older and min- 
gles with strangers it will have to ap 
learn the habits of selfishness and arto- 
gance in which it bas been reared, and 
the unlearning will be a sharp and bit- 
ter struggle. 

When a young child is a continual 
trouble and annoyance, ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred it is not the 
child who is in fault, but the parents, 
whose training has made itso. While 
putting the blame on the right sbool- 
ders, let us admit that there ure unlov- 
able—nay, unendurable—children ani 
not indirectly indorse such training by 
professing to find the result attractive. 

ISABELLA PROCTOR. 





lf you want a photograph that will 
look like you, do not hesitate to touch 
up your face a little before facing the 
unerring lens of the camera. This is 
not seeking to give a false impression. 
The best photographers insist upon it 
Why? Because too frequently the deli- 
tate, natural curves of the mouth, the 
faint shadow that gives depth to the 
eyes, are lost in some whimsicality of 
light or shade, and a pretty face come 
pat on the negative lacking in the dai 
ty and particular touches that make Its 
sharm, By outlining the line of the 
lips very faintly with a pencil and ac 
centuating the lashes the picture 
somes lifelike. 





The Marked Success 


of Scott’s Emulsion in consump 
tion, scrofula and other formso! 
hereditary disease is due to © 
powerful food properties. 


Scotts Emulsion 


rapidly creates healthy fiesb— 
proper weight. Hereditar) 
taints develop only when the 
system becomes weakened. 


dl 
I 
— 








Nothing in the world 
of medicine has been 
so successful -in dts- 
eases that are most 
menacing to life. Phy- 
sicians everywhere 
prescribe it. 


— 
Pronared by Seott & Bowne, N. Y. AN arageitt a 
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A WOMAN’S PROJECT. 





Mrs. French-Sheldon's Scheme For 
an African Civilization. 


She Wants Industrious, Intelligent 
Men and Women as Well as Money to 
Doit. A Difficult Undertaking Pro- 
posed The Plucky African Explorer 
Interviewed. 


Perhaps the most practicable—cer- 
tainly the most interesting—scheme for 
the civilizing of a barbarous people and 


the reclamation of a tangled wilderness | 


that has yet been proposed is the one 
brought forward by a woman who 
wishes to transform Gusbaland, on the 
eastern coast of Africa, from a wild re- 





| hides of his cattle and of the wild beasts 
| that roam the sands and jungles of the 


gion peopled only by black savages to a | 


well ordered, well cultivated country, 
peopled by intelligent whites and civi- 
lized blacks 

This woman is Mrs. M. French-Shel- 
don, whose trip into African regions, 
some of them not before visited by any 
of the white race, made without the 
company of any persons of her own col- 
or, at once placed her name upon the 
roll of those whose accomplishments are 
worthy to rank as extraordinary. 

In a certain sense the carrying out of 
this new idea will be more difficult than 
was ber first adventure. Though it may 


sonal courage, it cannot be accomplished 
without the expenditure of a great deal 
of money, most of which has yet to be 
raised, the enlisting of a large number 
of earnest, intelligent, competent men 
and the thorough organization of a vast 
and complicated business concern. But 


while Mrs. French-Sheldon appreciates 
fully the difficulties of the task which 
she has set before herself she still pos- 
sesses that abounding faith in her abil- 





MRS, M. FRENCH-SHELDON. 

ity to accomplish, which was perhaps 
her greatest strength during her journey 
of nearly a thousand miles through 
African wilds, and when she talks of 
her project there is in her voice no note 
of uncertainty or donbt as to the out- 
come of her efforts. 

“A large portion of eastern Africa,’’ 
she said to me the other day, ‘*is of ex- 
traordinary fertility. Flax and cotton 
and coffee, fruits in the greatest profu- 
sion, timber of many and valuable sorts, 
coal, iron, silver, copper, lead and gold 
and a wonderful wealth of animal life 
abound. In short, east Africa is a land 
of abundance in every respect. The in- 
habitants are savages in the sense that 
they are quite undeveloped intellectual- 
ly and industrially, but they are amia- 
ble, quick to learn and prone to imitate 
the ways of the whites. They are in- 
dolent because nature furnishes the 
becessaries of life, as they live, without 
exacting any effort to speak of on their 
part. They are in a certain way lax in 
morals because they know no better. 

© missionaries have striven hard to 
civilize and Christianize them, but 
mostly without success. But if the ne- 
oo could be taught to see the possi- 

—e of life and the resources of their 
ne country, if they conld be taught to 
erstand that there is a better way 
n theirs, they would become an im- 

Portant part of the world’s industrial 

Teention,and their country would con- 

te o an almost incalculable amount 

ve world’s wealth. 
toccurred to me while-I was still 
them that the surest way to ele- 
te make them industrious 





and ambitious, to develop the wondrous 
richness of their country, would be to es- 
tablish manual training posts, medical 
stations and schocis for nurses and to 
place the stations in charge of earnest, 
ambitious, competent white persons. 
To some extent, you see, my plan in- 
cludes colonization. I would have my 
white colonists teach the native African 
how to fell his magnificent timber scien- 
tifically and then economically convert 
it into beams and boards; to turn his 
bananas into flour, as they do in the 
Sandwich Islands; to gather and sell his 
fruits and nuts; to spin and weave his 
cotton and flax and wool; to tan the 


dark continent; to work his own ivory; 
to mine his ore and coal and make and 
work his own iron; to build bouses and 
forsake living in huts; toclothe himself 
in fabrics of his own weaving. I would 
have the colonists teach the savage the 
possibilities that may be actualities if 
he will but avail himself of the twin 
geniuses ot industry and commerce and 
at the same time instruct him in sani- 
tation, in morals and in the gentler side 
of life. Those who would do this must 





be high minded as well as intelligent, 
earnest and efficient, and so I want only 


such men and women to joip my forces. | 
| Ido not want dades, for east Africa is 


| no place for cigarettes and patent leath- 
not require so great a degree of per- 


er shoes, nor do I want persons entirely 
without money or who bave failed at 
everything they have hitherto under- 
taken. I want strong, healthy men, 
who have enough money to pay their 
way there and lots of energy and ambi- 
tion—martied men who will go and 
take their families with them; onmar- 
ried men who will be content to forego 
the refinements of civilization until such 
time as they shall be created there by 
the efforts of the men themselves; men 
who can pat up and run sawmills, sugar 
refineries, woolen mills, flax mills, 
forges, foundries and plantations; 
young physicians who can take care of 
the health of their fellow colonists and 
help in teaching the natives how to live; 
unmarried women to help in the schools, 
to act as nurses and dressmakers and in 
dozens of other capacities and, perhaps, 
in time to join their fortunes to those of 
the unmarried men and by practical 
example teach the natives how to estab- 
lish and maintain civilized Christian 
homes. 

‘*For the right eort of persons who 
will go with me to Gushaland there are 
opportunities not only to assist in a 
great movement of civilization, but also 
for the winning of such financial re- 
wards as cannot be found anywhere ex- 
cept in new territory and by pioneers. 
There will be hardships, and there will 
be severe toil and some privation, but 
much less than are suffered by most 
pioneers, for the climate of Gushaland, 
although it lies between the tropics, be- 
ing located on the river Juba, is excel- 
lent because of the elevation, and the 
natives, if rightly handled, need never 
be antagonized, and there will be no 
dread of hostile aborigines, such as has 
been felt by pioneers in almost every 
other land.”’ 

There is not space enough at my dis- 
posal here to enter into further details 
as tu Mrs. French-Sheldon’s plans. She 
is enthusiastic in her belief in the feasi- 
bility of them and intensely active 
in the prosecution of the preliminary 
work. The proceeds of her writings and 
lectures concerning her first expedition 
to Africa are being used to meet the 
preliminary expenses of her second. She 
bas already received letters from more 
than 3,000 persons who have heard of 
ber plans and desire to join their for- 
tunes to those of so plucky a woman in 


the prosecution of a work so important | 
to so large a portion of the human race | 


as is that which she proposes. She ex- 
pects tostart some time during the com- 
in fall or winter. M. I. DEXTER. 





If you want to be graceful, practice 
walking with a heavy weight on the 
bead, the arms hanging supinely at the 
sides. Tho effort to sustain the weight 
teaches a good carriage of the head; the 
effort to keep the arms quiet and limp 
teaches repose, so much needed by 
American women. Another thing, at 
each step let the foot touch the ground 
easily and slowly from heel totoe. This 
gives elasticity and cures the abomina- 





ble habit of walking on the heels. 





Seasonable Suggestions. 


Given a chafing dish, a gas stove and 
a Turkish coffeepot, a housekeeper with 
the least bit of imagination and some 
executive ability can evolve as charm- 
ing a supper or luncheon as an epicure 
could desire. The chafing dish has a 
horde of worshipers. To see a dainty 
dish cooked in it on the table makes the 
eating of it all the more delightful. 

The old idea that the baying of dia- 
monds was a sensible way of investing 
money is gradually proving a fallacy. 
They can never be resold except ata 
considerable loss, The jeweler says the 
cutting is old style—he always says this 
—and offers as little as possible for the 
stone. Pure white and black pearls are 
rarer, and men frequently buy these and 
lay them away in a safe for a rainy day. 
They command their full value. 

Some one says that pink and yellow 
ie the latest Parisian atrocity in culor 
combinations. 

A doctor tells me that a small pre- 
scribed dose of opiuin taken just befure 
sailing is asure cure aguinst seasick- 
ness, It temporarily paralyzes the mus- 
cles of the stomach, 

The fashionable woman's watch is ' 
open faced, daintily enameled. Long 
empire chains are worn with them. 
These go around the neck and at inter- 
vals are studded with small pearls or 
diamond chips. 

To make a beef loaf take 844 pounds 
of finely chopped smoked beef, half a 
dozen crackers pounded to dust, 8 well 
beaten eggs, a little sage. Shape as a 
loaf, baste with butter and chopped 
crackers and bake until brown, This 
at a spring luncheon, served with water 
cresses and cream cheese, is delicious. 

The art of story telling is becoming 
quite a fad. Atasmal! evening party 
recently there were half a dozen liter- 
ary people and about 18 others. ‘The 
writers had been instructed that an orig- 
inal story dealing with the horrible ur 
supernatural would be required of them, 
The lights were turned low after supper, 
and the stories began. When finished. a 
vote as to the best was taken up among 
the listeners, and the winner was re- 
warded with a suitable prize, 

Another is the ‘‘book party.’’ To 
this the guests come, each one dressed 
to represent some well known work, fic- 
tion or otherwise—as, for instance, 
‘Tess’? was impersonated by a girl in 
a milkmaid’s costume. A mun carried 
an unlit candle—he was‘*The Light 
That Failed,’’ etc. It was a charming 
idea and quite original with the hostess. 
Nothing more amusing than ‘‘ Hy patia,’’ 
in Greek draperies, dancing with ‘‘ Rob- 
ert Elsmere,’’ in his clerical coat, could 
be imagined. 

A few drops of benzoin in warm wa- 
ter is excellent for softening and whit- 
ening the skin. 

The latest theory is that the much 
abused corset is really beneficial. It is 
said to contract certain muscles that 
need contracting, as was shown by the 
Greeks wearing a metal zone, and that 
this pressure sends the blood to the 
brain, assisting it in doing its work. 

Talk about dress reform is now the 
order of the day. How absurd it is! 
What woman with half an eye to beau- 
ty would renounce the graceful fall of 
askirt for the hideous combinations the 
reformers offer? The photographs of 
these worthy bat misguided women in 
clumsy trousers and short skirts that 
seem forced out by a hoopskirt are suffi- 
cient to make women raise their hands 
in horror and cry, ‘‘We will have none 
of you!’’ 

The Japanese kimono is the most 
comfortab!s gown for bedroom wear 
during the hot months. It is loose, un- 
lined, cool nd can be purchased in pret- 
ty white ard blue crape faintly scented 
by Japan for $3. 

Flowers in the hair, together with 
the large empire combs, are very fash- 
ionable. 

You can havea dimple made for $100. 

KaTE JORDAN. 





| my experience will, I trust, be of oar ig 


Fine Tailoring 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 





I take pleasure in lafeoning my friends 
and the public in general, that I have 
opened a 


Custom Tailoring Establishment 


IN CHAMBERS, 172 WASHINGTON STREET 
Just below State Street. 


Where I am prepared to to do Fine Tailor- 

ing in all its branches, at prices reason- 

able for first-class work. I have pur- 

chased for cash,a full line of 

Foreign and Domestic Woolens 

Suitable for Fall and Winter wear. 

Having been in the Wholesale Woolen 

and Trimming business for several years, 


to my customers. I have secured 


the 


‘services of Mr. S. C. NORTHROP, 


well known in Boston as a first-class out- 
ter of long experience in fine tailoring, I 
trust that I shall be favored with a liberal 
share of patronage, and shall endeavor, by 
giving satisfaction in every particular, to 
merit its continuance. 

JOS. D. ELMS. 





COMPLETE OUTFIT 


With Instructions. 





For One Dollar and Fifty Cents. 


;’ One wire frame with. pat- 
O U TE TT. ent a‘justable stand, of 
the popular Fitth Avenue shape, 16 or 20 inch, 
Piano or Banquet sizes. Two rolls English Crepe 
Paper (any color), one asbestos protector and one 
bottle special paste, all securely peckes. express 
paid anywhere in New England on receipt of 
price, $1.50 iu stamps, portal note or money 
order. 





A Discount of 25 cents to every pur- 
chaser of this Outfit who presents this) 
ournal Coupon and takes the Outfi 
with hem-thussaving cost of delivery. 








may sabe cree Corer amen eane$3 1g 


A. E. WHITEHOUSE & CO., Manufacturers, 


174 Lincoln St., Boston. 
Near Albany depot. Cars pass the door. 


OUR METHOD OF 


Feeding Horses on the Street; positively pre- 
vents waste, gormandizing. slobbering, breath- 
ing in the oats and throwing the head; less ex- 
yensive than others and never gets foul. The 
forse breathes as freely with it on as without it. 
Every one, and especially Editors of Christian 
papers and agents for humane societies, should 
see it. 

Agents make satisfactory pay. Ganvassing 
Outfit, with particulars, sent on receipt of $1.25 


ARLINGTON FEED BAG .CO., 
15 Cornhill, Boston, R°°m 2. 


Miller's Reform Boots and Shoes 


FOR WOMEN AND MEN 


Will annihilate corns, bun- 
ions and all troubles of the 


"Te causes Hand-Made. 
Need no breaking in and 
recommended by our best 
physicians. Send for pam- 
Piiet, Order by mail. 

EDMUND W. MILLER, 
8c Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Sold From Stork or Made to order, 


“TOBACCO JARS. 








Natural 
Unnatural 


























Genera! or loca! 
Ladice or gnu, Agents. $75 
& week. lixclusive territory. The 
Dish Washer. Wasbes aiithe 
dishes for a family in one minute. 
Ww , rinses aud dries them 
without weming the hauds. You 
push the button, the machine does 
the rest. Brians. poitshed dishes, 
and cheerful wives. No sonided 
\ Gugers.oesciled paudsor clothing. 
IN . broken dishes,no muss, Cheap, 
durable, warranted. Circulars free 








OUR DIRECT IMPORTATION 
—OF— 
ENGLISH, FRENCH and AUSTRIAN 
JARS, expressly designed for the proper 
care of TOBACCO. 


E. S. Goulston & Co., 


2732 WA SHINGTUN ST 





W. P. HARRISON & CO., Clerk No. 12, Columbus, O. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Bakin 
Ro al Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 





there, and much amusement extracted from 
the refined vaudeville entertainment pre- 
death of| sented. Next week the ‘ Tar and Tartar’ 
‘Harry’ McGlenen, long and affectionately | will be sung, and among the vaudeville stars 
so-called not onlythe theatre which he so long | will be Dorothy Denning, the brilliant lady 
and worthily served, and not only the dra-| whose debut on the stage robbed Buffalo 


THE THEATRES. 


In therecent and lamented 


6 , BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


matic profession at large, but the newspaper | society of one of the brightest ornaments. 


world loses a valued and genérous friend. | 


Quick of humor, kind of heart, of excellent | 
executive business talent, and heartily cor 
dial and simple ofmanner, Mr. McGlenen 
made a friend of every one who entered into 
relation with him, and was a notable and | 


popular figure in Boston's theatrical life. | 
The expressions of grief at his sudden| 


death were universal, 


deeply sincere. He will be long and keenly | 
missed. 


Thos. Q. Seabrooke and his opera com- 


|‘ America’ 


spontaneous and | 


This best known organization for the 
production of English Opera 


Opera it 


(American 
termed) will follow 
at the Tremont Theatre The 


| Bostonians have met with the highest suc 


should be 


cess this season everywhere. They have 
produced with great popularity several new 
operas, all One 
- : = 

| shall have early in the engagement here 

Plymouth,’ by Thomas P 
Thorne and Clay M. Greene. It is said to 
be a very tuneful work and of the high 


American of these we 


'*The Maid of 


pany will begin their engagement at the grade established by the Bostonians. We 


Boston Museum Monday, April 9, in 
‘Tabasco.’ A grand production of Barnet 
& Chradwick’s latest work is promised. 
New scenery is being painted by Henry 
Hoyt and the company will number eighty 
people. Among the principals, besides Mr. 
Seabrooke, are Otis Harlan,’Walter Allen, 
Edgar Smith, Joseph Sheehan, Catherine 
Linyard, Elvia Crox and Rosa Cooke. 
Tuesday, April 10, will be Cadet night. 
They will attend in a body 

for ‘ Tabasco’ begins Tuesday 


Miss Marlowe's first week at the Hollis 
has been a most successful one, and her im- 
personations of Constance ‘in ‘The Love 
Chase’ and Juliet in Shakespeare’s sub- 
lime tragedy have been received with the 
greatest favor, At every performance the 
orchestra has been obliged to vacate their 
places and the space has been eagerly 
snapped up by ticket buyers The second 
week of her stay will begin on Monday, 
with the following repertoire : Monday and 
Tuesday, ‘The Hunchback’; Wednesday 
and Thursday, ‘Much Ado About Noth- 
ing’; Friday and Saturday matinée, ‘A 


You Like It’; Saturday evening, ‘Ingomar.’ | 


These performances are all extremely ardu- 
ous ones and are a severe tax upon Miss 
Marlowe's strength andit has been deemed 
unwise to give Wednesday matinées during 
the engagement, and the regalar Saturday 
matinées only will be retained. 


Lovers of pure, clean fun, spiced with 
pretty music, burlesque features, vaudeville 
hits, farcial satire, and graceful dances, 
illustrated by elaborate scenery and 
gorgeous costumes will have an opportunity 
to gratify their taste all next week by visit- 
ing the Columbia Theatre where Mr. Geo. 
Thatcher and his clever aggregation of 
comedy talent, sweet singers, dancers and 
specialists will hold the boards presenting 
the new musical extravaganza, ‘ Africa.’ 
Headed by the inimitable Thatcher himself. 
the company includes such sterling players 
as John A. Coleman, comedian and dancer 
eccentrique; John C. Rice, Chas.H. Hopper, 
R. J. José, the well known counter-tenor 
and balladist; H. W. Frillman, Chas. J. 
Stine, Thos. Lewis, E. C. Jobson, John 
Daly, Miss Hilda Hollins, the charming 
prima donna; the talented soubrette: 
Miss Sally Cohen, the clever sisters Byron, 
Miss Grace Hamilton, Miss Flo Raymond. 
Miss Nellie Parkes and a large chorus. 


Boston people did certainly receive a 
surpise in the opening of Mr. Keith’s truly 
lovely theatre. The extraordinary taste 
and good ‘judgment shown in the decora- 
tions and appointments really make it a 
gem of beauty in which there is not one 
blemish to mar the wonderful harmony of 
the «whole. Amid artistic surroundings a 
most delightful evening can be passed 


Sale of seats | 


shall have ‘ Robin Hood’ again, of course, 
All the old favorites of the company remain 
and some new aspirants for favor here will 
be seen. 


One hundred and ten people will be em- 
|ployed in the coming production of 
‘Tabasco’ by Thos. Q. Seabrooke and his 
hopera company. Eighty on the stage and 
thirty in the orchestra. 


During the next two week Manager 
s 5 


Bingham will present at the Lyceum both of 
Robert Manchester’s sterling attractions 


which have met with greater success on the | 
road this season than any travelling organ- 


izations of similar character. No expense 
| has been spared in the matter of costuming, 
and the scenery which the companies carry 


lis very elaborate and brilliant. For the 


| Co., and for the week of the 9th the Night 
| Owls Beauty Show. There is considerable 
rivalry between the two companies and 
| there will be a great struggle for supremacy 
jand the best results in a financial way. 
Manager Manchester has promised a ban- 
| quet to the company showing the largest 
| receipts, and in consequence there will be 
two of the greatest entertainments ever seen 
}in Boston. 


Although it is but two weeks since the 
‘City Sports’ were at the Palace Theatre, 
| the company is again billed to appear next 
; week. No managers except hustling theat- 
| rical men like Messrs. Flynn and Sheridan 
| would attempt playing a return date in so 
|short atime. They however promise the 
| patrons of this theatre a complete new 
‘show. There will be a new and lively 
first part in which the entire company will 
be seen in taking specialties, medleys, songs 
,and dances. In the long and pleasing olio 
which follows will appear all the old -favor- 
ites and some new and novel features. In 
this part of the entertainment will be seen 
the four greatest lady acrobats in the world, 
the Nelson sisters, whose aggregate weight 
is 620 pounds. They have just arrived from 
Europe and have never been seen in this 
city. They are said to perform some wor 
derful feats of agility and daring. Proto 
will also appear at every performance in 
her great dancing specialty. A new bur- 
lesque,‘ The King of Sports,or a Night 
with Pittius,’ which has just been written 
for Flynn and Sheridan will be presented. 
The burlesque abounds in funay situations 
and humorous incidents, catchy music and 
pleasing specialties. It will be a great show 
and one well worth seeing. There will be 
a splendid concert on Sunday evening. 
Among those who will appear at the Sun- 
day evening concert at the Palace Theatre 
}are.Campbell and Evans, sketch artists; 
Tom and Mattie Webster, Scotch dialect 
singers; Adolph Adams, character vocalist; 


j 
; 


“| bulk goods were exhausted they would sub 


| week of April 2d it will be the French Folly | 





the Donavons, Irish sketch artists; the| 


Witch City Quartette ; the Gleasons, vocal Rrouse Ment 5. 
ists; Billy Kelly, parodist; Lizzie Frye, : 
BOSTON MUSEUM, 


| vocalist; and the Arnold Sisters, duettists. j 
Evenings at 8 Matinees Wed. and Sat. ars 


For Week of April 2nd 
Merry Rendering of Musical Mirth, 


rHEIR LAST WERK 
Hallen xP 





| The Wednesday matinées at the Tremont 
| have given enjoyment to hundreds of poor 
children whom Mr. Schoeffel for his firm 
has invited to attend 
carried 


The children have 
something to talk of for 
weeks, and they have learned much from 
|* America’ and know that some one’s sure 


home 


ANI 
LAST TIMES 





to give them a day’s happiness. They have | AND OF 

shown a deep thankfulness even if ex- H 

pressed in a childish way. al # TH E IDEA, 
| 

“Mirth and Melody in every Minute,”’— Heraig 
| ‘The careful mother always keeps salva-| 

tion Oil handy, for cuts and bruises. Monpay Nuxt APnit~0 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





SEABROOKE in “TABASCO.” 


NEW 
THEATRE. 
a se ae 


WEEK OF APRIL 2nd. 


mm" TAR .»° TARTAR’ 


And a Monster Vaudeville Bill. 
Dorothy Denning, 
| The Barras Troupe 
Demonio and Pantzer, 
Lydia Yeamans-Titus 
The Tourage Arabs, 


| 


WHY DO WE'sF KEITH'S 


Sell all our goods to the trade in sealed bot- 
\tles? When we first put our products on 
the market we arranged to sell case goods 








|in sealed bottles and also in bulk, so that 
| druggists could sell our purified brandies, 
&c., in small quantities (pints and half-pints) 
| from the bulk goods. We soon found that 


| all druggists were not reliable, for when the 


| stitute cheap liquors which brought them a 
\larger profit, and represent them as the | Julie Mackey, 
| Cushing Process Co.’s purified goods, thus | and others 
deceiving the buyer who asked for ours. | Continuous Performance, 10 a. m. to 10 30 p.m 
This coming to our knowledge, we investi- Prices, 15c. 25¢ 35c. 50c. 75c. 

gated several cases and found it to be a fact. | ; é ‘ 

| Then we established a rule to sell our | PA RK THEATRE. 
goods only in SEALED BOTTLES to the | , 

trade, thereby protecting the public and | Joun STETSON. 


$1.00 $1.90. 


Manager 
ourselves. 





‘ | on : v , . @. . ae 
Our goods received the highest prize at | Evenings at 8.10 Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 21 


| the late World's F air at Chicago over all} “Monday, April 2d. 
|allcompetitors. This is significant, because | 
| 


| ~ oo > , ‘ - 
|awards were made only on the highest 115th to 122d Performances 


a By 
BRANDON 
THOMAS. 
CUSHING PROCESS CO., 
580 Washington Street, Boston.) AUNT 
® 


BOWDOIN SQ. 747% 


CHARLES F. ATKINSON, Manager 
Evenings at 8. 


| grades of exhibits. Our purified stimulants 


| are indorsed by all the leading physicians 


Management ot 


CHARLES FROHMAN, 


j 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


Matinees Wed. & Sat. at2 


The Masterpiece of Melodrama, 


HE -=- STDWAWAT. 


Next Attraction, 


**THE SILVER KING.” 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 


James W. Bingham, Manager. 
WEEK OF APRIL 2. 


FRENCH FOLLY 
Burlesque Co. 


Performances Daily at 2.30 and 8 P.M. 
Prices 15 to 50 Cents. 


| 
s0US DISEAS 
AC CASED 
Br ORMvKING 
| 
} 
! 





FAIRCHILD & NICHOLS 


SELLING AGENTS, 
7 WATER STREET, 


Boston, Mass. 
































WEEKS —0R rou. 


To buy lots at Newton High-| 


lands, at present prices—3 minutes 











PALACE THEATRE 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop. F. J. PILLING, Me 
Daily at 2and 8 P.M 


CITY SPORTS 
| BIG SHOW. 


Entire change of Programme, introducing 
Greatest Novelty of the Age, the 
South American Acrobats, 


THE FOUR NELSON SISTERS. 


The most wonderful gymnastic performant 
ever presented, the wonder of the world, 


from Depot and Electric cars—Every 
lot will be advanced 3O per cent. 
April Ist. 


Free Tickets to all who wish to| 


investigate. 


CALL OR WRITE, 


C. P. DELANEY, 


504 Exchange B’ld’g, 53 State Street, 
BOSTON. 


| never before seen in Boston, $5,000 to P 
| act like it. ‘ 
| Also an entirely new burlesque, 
“THE KING OF SPORTS,” 
A New Comedy, 
“Murphy's Reception.” 
Crand Sacred Concert Sunday © 
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New York & New Rngland 
RAILROAD. 
Limited Train 


Boston.» New York 


Tic Famous ‘*White Train”’ 
‘ither City, 3p. m., due destination 9.00 
m.—Week days and Sandays. 
Baffe: Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 
Coaches. Dining Car Between Boston 
and Willimantic. 
t Train Between Boston and New York 
on Sundays. 
TICKET OFFICES, 
Boston: 322 Washington St., 
Station foot of Summer St., 
York: 353 Broadwa ay, 
Grand Central Station. 
okets via the “NEW ENGLAND” | 3 
.nd see that you get them, 
GEO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mgr. 
Ww. R, BABCOGE. Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 


Leaves 


The F 


In 


in Ne 


Ask f 


Fitchburg Railroad 


Passenger Trains. 


1, Apri is and Ml 





On and after Nov. ot 18938. 

TRAINS LEAVE B ASSEN 
Deyes. CAUSEWA Se SOR fhe 
6. 45 ee for Troy 

Lod eo Alba 
9 OO 4 45 —) EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
i 30 A. M ' ACCOMMODATION for Troy 
. and Albany. ) 
3 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep- 
: ing Cars to Chicago. 
7 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep. | 
: ing Cars to Chicago. 

FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, sT. | : 

ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 

8, A. ¥ M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon. | 

real. 

10. 30 A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, Parior | 

Cars to Montreal. 
3. P.M... ACCOMMODATION to({Rut- 
land, Vt. 
.OO p.m. NIGHT EXPRESS. 

TimeTables and further information on ap- 
plication. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Boston, fiase 


AYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


L TRAVELLING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 
Grand Tour by 


SPECIAL TRAIN 
THROUGH EUROPE. 


A party, of limited numbers, will leave New 
York Tuesday, June 26, he 
al loyd ‘Seonmanee “Moved eet bn abaen yt 


te peed ein x delightful ound of travel ‘enruel 


i ook nm 
Ded atiful ’ Southe visit tothe North 

















enn 
oe 
elm, Christiania, Berlin, nich, 
enna, Buda Pest, Venice, 

Prussels, Paris, London and pe a 


, cities and art centres are inelan in the 


A special Eu 
A speci faTppean party will leave New York 


Send for descriptive circular. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
Washington Street (opp. School St.), Boston. 


annual European Tour 


Select private p 
mamahip PARie 7.t0sailby American Line 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, 
SWITZERLAND, 
ERM ANY, and the RHINE 


BELGIUM, and HOLLAND, 
83 DAYS 
For descriptive circular and references 


lirs. S, F, Somers, 


on Sti, Motel Berkeley, 
Bostom, Mass. 


REVOLUTION 








| Toca 


A | Delight Vaca al Vacation Trp. | 


ir. Geowe L. Houghton of the Lawrence 
conduct 


PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON 
AND MT. VERNON 


On Monday, April 2d, returning April 7th. 


lie Ba a 
ay tripe ee Se 


i eeceesent na BY 
HOPGHTON & NASON, 
211 Washington Street, - Boston, 


ELORIDA. 


ALL POINTS SOUTH 


New England & Savannah Steamship Co., 


sx Thgeete from Lewis pyert Boston. 
3 BM. No transdee at New ¥or tiokese 
a *). informants on apply to RICHARD- 
BON &' BA page oy ag Ave. 
5 OT ‘ 
ashington pereae Races 


of 
peers 





y tees 
p Lane. 268 


EUROPEAN PARTIES, 


under the management of 


Mrs. M.D.FRAZAR, 


70 and 71 Globe Baliding, Boston, Mass. 





Tour of 87 days, FOr tour of 60 days, $375. To 
sail from Boston by the. fine steamship “ Galha,”’ 
Cunard Line, June 23. 

National Press Tour, 47 days, $250; Lawyers’ Tour, 


47 days, $250; Physicians’ Tour, 47 days, $300. ._To 
sail from New York by the Steamer “ Spaarndam,” 


| Commodoreship ot the Royal Netherlands Mail Line, 
July 7. 
Send at once os circulars ond references. 


CUNARD LINE, 


{From Cunard Wharf, East Boston. 
Cata 
a . April 7. y 12, dune 16, July 2! 
- Sort 14, May 19, June 90, July 28 
a. April + y¥y 2%, June 23, Aug. 4 
b> “ge one 9, July 14, Aug. 18 


pha from New thes every Saturday. 
First Pabin.' $00 and upwards. Second Cabi 
and yee mg to steamer an 
tion. Steerage at low rates. 

Drafts on England, Ireland and Scotland. 


: igh ly at com "8 
han fre et os peat apply pany 


geez ALEXANDER MARTIN, Agent. 





THE ‘KING OF ALLBREAD FLOURS. 


“GOLD HEART ” 


Made by North Dakota Milling Association, 


Grand Forks, No. Dakota, James V. Goprery; 
Eastern Salesman, 


70e¢Chamber of Commerce, 
Boston, Mass. 
FOR SALE BY 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, | "= 


At all their Stores. 
p sara eatiagar 
aces soa Onarch it 


rye pep ee 














poate of a 
PATA a : i 


Sewing ‘Machines. 


$30.00 CASH. 


$35.00 Sener eae 


penn ~ firs, 19.50 buys ofthe Mectum 
Penk he og 4 


ame -March 24, fpril 28, June 2, July tT) 








REAL EST ATE 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO. 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Send 10 centsin stamps for Hiluatrated 
catalogue. ‘The New Englend and the 
South,’ describing 1000 est ‘tes, 


Near the Myopia Tant Cin». 


A very 4 attractive home, carefully built, 2-story 
Queen Anne house with tower, 1 » steam 
vath room, hot and cold water, wide — 

jerse stable 25x 90, room for ee or more 
large carriage room and 3 rooms formen. Price 
$10,000, $5,500 down. 
Will Exchange for a Farm. 


Wollaston, nearly new 2 story house, 6 rooms, 
finished in white oer 9 fee studded on first 
floor, s feet above, ees cost $3200 to build, 
beautiful view of harbor, lot 6447 feet, with voung 
we trees. Pride, $3,200, $500 cash or will ex- 
change. 


Fine Boating and Fishing. 


A ‘down east’ farm, 200 acres, in Perry, Maine, 
4 She from + astpor:, bordered on two sides by 
the sea, fine pebble beach, good chance to keep 
boats, large quantities of rock wee |! ong be wath 
ered for dressinz, rich soll, cuts 60.to 75 tons ha 
100 cords standing wood, large old fashioned 
at mggeny A 72x48. sheda, ete.,allin good repair. 
Price, $2,500, $1,100 down. 


Steck Farm with Mill Privtilege. 


Will exchange for valuable property, 200 acres 
in Ashburoham, \ mile from depot and village, 
pT worth standing wood, productive soll, keeps 

head stook, milk sokl at gel ep ge orchard, 
the farm borders on a pood avd a river rune 
throuzh; buildings in good repatr, supplied with 
aqued ueduck water -story pie il serene. Pennant 
$0,000, 93.00 La 2 large bara cellars. Price 


Good Chance for a Florist. 


{from Lawrence, 3 preeubousas 
8 miles from Lawrence, 
inte, 1 mie from depot rich wall cuts 
y, 125 fruit trees, p bul 
condition, mguetoct, Praons a Bs 
shed, fine 


nease neon Pca 
eon Prion 6400 3x comn, ful including steck 


* Deer Isle, Maine. 


Bordering on Burnt Cove Warbor, 8 acres, 
house 6 rooms painted, 22x30. Price $1,000. 
% cash, will exchange for Florida or Or gov 
property. 


Dover, N. . 


Gocd home market for all produce, 20 acres, 
1 mile from station, keeps 2 cows and horse, land 


| level and free, choice fruit in variety, wool 
BOSTON TO;LIVERPOOL via QUEENSTOWN | 


enough for home use, nearly new 2-story house, ti 
rooms, bay window, piazza, stable and hennery. 
Price $3,200, easy terms. 

In low-taxed Groton. 

A good farm with our of the finest orchards in 
the state, 800 Galdwin trees coverivg Li acres, ali 
young, thrifiy trees in good bearing condition, 

worth apples sold in on® searon, the farm 
contains 80 acres, deep. rich soll, cuts 60 tons hay 
by machine, w will keep 380 bead stock, enough 
wood for ngs in good venety, pure 
running woe oy a@ bill, grand view 
for mi story house, ll Brosnenn 9 feet studded, 
ballt, »y hd 4 barn 


Zza, 
oe et age re horn. toot Bh house and hennery. 
Price $5,500, $2,500 


Will Exchange aut a House in Salem, 
Beverly or Lynn. 


wuegs 2 anes in eg bh oaks ith good 
Feo house: eit roome, Bn rewdded, palnvet and 
hennery. Price, $5,000, $1,000 cash. 

The Home ofa Wealthy Manufacturér. 


In Weymouth, 12 miles from Boston on 0.C 
R. #., % mile from station and village, 2 acr 
= lenty fruit, modern house, 10 ice meee ‘can 


‘urnace, open fi stable 
and hennery, all in excellent condition, rice 
$4 500, $2,500 cash. 

Marshfield by the Sea. 

~ Oventonting access, 10 acres, bordere.. by 
salt water, a4 five bullding sites, land sloping 
towards the owned by a a widow, who mus 
sell, good pe age will cut 20 tons hay, 100 fruit trees 

targe old Lene ge 2 house, with runuin 
oes Se sane Veeals Soak 
down, balance easy. 


$500 down 
Lexington. 


farm, 50 acres; 1% miles from 


stir’ pen entree iat ba 
ings ingured for ree 800, he wee Tooms. aid park, 


60240, shed hennery. » $10,000, 96,009 
cash. ¥ 


7 he geen Harbor. - 

the sea,5 rooms and open room for 

as ait 1 needs some repairs.we can offer it 
mt pecad a her” ag expense will make » 


Mortniista. 

e residence, new 2-story house 
with tower Ahan 10.) 13 roums and bath, ho/ 
and ona wr water or 3 Hoo1e, veranda id feet long 

0 , house fir 
oak and whitewood, ‘cost $10,000. th ager 000, 
4 cash, or will exchange for rentable oo a ag 
Village Residence. 
Wilmington, 5 minutes walk from station, 2-atorv 
house, 10 -, — nearly new, clayyboarde: 
both in condition, 


and painted not 
one acre with fruit. ce, $5,300. 3¢ cash. 
Malden. 


Will exchange for a emall farm, near Faulkner 
ere pg Po b 6 rooms, 4,150 feet of 
$700 down. 


y akasenrana 
acres,rich soli,keeps 32 cow: and 4 horses 
enouzh fruit tor home use, windmill supplies 
water to buildi ble, 
sris 9/50, His’ conks Apply tn Ge Mi, Pinos 
iv $2 > > 
iinakchers, on. on 0. C.K. Ror Geo. H. Chapin & 
Co., 257 Washington St. 
Malden. f 


« Neer Faulkner stasjon, 


‘Free trom PUJSONOTS DYES, 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L, E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
TRADE MARK. ” 











HATS 


InfLeading and Correct§Styles4 


L. £. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 


1 Oa the Common.) P) 


KETTERER’S HOTEL 


160-172 Canal St., Boston. 
(Adjoining New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) 





Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator. 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant, — 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA. 
JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 








Delavan House. 


ALBANY, N, Y. 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors 
The Largest and Best Hotel at 
the Capital. 


The Ebbitt, 


WASHINGTON, D. ©. 
>|Army and Navy Headquarters, 
EIGHT IRON FIRE ESCAPES. 
H. C, BURCH, Manager. 


Hotel Bartholdi. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY & Lhasa lad gee bb 


(Madison Square.) “ 
Rooms singly and en suite. 
PARK J. WHITE. 


Grand Union Hotel. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street 











Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards, Baggage to 
to and from Grand Central Depot free. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
FORD & COMPANY, Proprietors. 


BAY STATE HOUSE. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


“ Ranking with the Best of the Pirst-class Hotels im 
New England. 

Passenger Elevator, Well Furnished Rooms and all 
heated by steam. 


FRANK P. DOUGLAS, Prop, 


Send for 
HORT-HAND [000 1 Catolog 


VELF-TAUCHT baad 














A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 











BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 











EDWARD E. HALE. FREDERICK E. GOODRICH. 


eas 
—_ Editors. — 











An Extraordinary Offer. 


Something for not r | ften offered but seldom given. We propose to show how 
exchange can be made. We naturally feel kindly towards our subscribers and believe that the cor- 
diality is reciprocated. Such relations are pleasant and we desire to make them yet closer. 





Hence This Unusual Proposition 


We will give to every subscriber renewing his subscription (and to every new subscriber) a fine 
artistic crayon portrait of himself or of any person he may designate. These crayons are not an 
enlargement; they are finely finished in crayon. 

This crayon is 16x 20 inches in size, giving the features an almost life-size reproduction. The 
artists are unsurpassed in this line, and the price of such a portrait at any art store would be $8.00 
to $10.00. 


is You Get Absolutely Free 








The CoMMONWEALTH is assuredly worth the subscription price, as no other Boston weekly has 


so much substantial, satisfactory, and permanently valuable reading matter. Its editors, Edward 


Everett Hale, D. D., and Frederick E. Goodrich, are among the best known writers in America to- 
day. The ComMMONWEALTH has in addition an eminent staff of contributors of established reputa- 
tions on various interesting subjects. No other Boston paper covers so much of current matter in 
literature, science and art. 

To obtain this crayon (satisfaction guaranteed) you have only to enclose to us a photograph, with 
the price of subscription, $2.50. 


The portrait is made by enlargement and drawing from the 
photograph which you send. 


Suitable frames, if desired, can be secured at wholesale rate of CRITCHERSON & HUM- 
PHREY, 8 Bosworth STREET, from where all pictures will be shipped. 


Address, 


THE COMMONWEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 


120 Tremont st., Boston. 


ee 8 se. em 


AGENTS WANTED. 











